J^±£; 
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HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY,  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY! 

.OLY,  Holy,  Holy!   Lord  God  Almighty! 


■^  Hoi 


God 


ly  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise  to  Thee, 
oly,  Holy,  Holy,  merciful  and  mighty 
n  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity! 


Holy, ~Holy,  Holy!  all  the  saints  adore  Thee, 
Casting  down  their  golden  crowns  around  the  glassy  sea; 
Cherubim  and  seraphim  falling  down  before  Thee, 
Which  wert,  and  art,  and  ever-more  shalt  be. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  tho'  the  darkness  hide  Thee, 
Though  the  eye  of  sinful  man  Thy  glory  may  not  see, 
Only  Thou  art  holy,  there  is  none  beside  Thee, 
Perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy!   Lord  God  Almighty! 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thy  name,  in  earth,  and  sky, 

and  sea; 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  merciful  and  mighty! 
God  in  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity!  A-men 
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IN  token  and  pledge  of  the  vow  be- 
tween us  made,  with  this  ring  I  thee 
wed  ..."  "I  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife  together  .  .  ." 

And  you're  married — just  like  that ! 

Want  some  expert  (?)  advice  on  how 
to  live  happily  though  married?  Read 
this  excerpt  from  a  well-known  (?) 
training  manual,  entitled  "The  First 
Echelon  Training  of  a  New  Wife." 
"...  a  wife  is  like  a  new  car — the  ideal 
situation  is  to  buy  a  brand  new  one 
and  break  it  in  yourself.  If  you  get  a 
used  one — car,  we  mean — you  never 
know  how  roughly  or  carelessly  it  was 
broken  in  until  it  is  too  late,  and  then 
you  have  to  sweat  out  all  its  peculiari- 
ties for  the  lifetime  of  the  car." 

We  say,  want  some  advice  on  train- 


ing t 


's  how ! 


The  First  Breakfast 

At  your  first  breakfast  you'll  set  up 
a  schedule  that  will  last  'till  your 
golden  anniversary.  Take  care ! 

When  the  alarm  tingles,  bounce  outa 
bed,  slam  the  window  down,  shake  the 
furnace  grates,  let  in  the  dog,  turn  on 
the  faucets,  sing  a  bit  of  grand  opera — 
but  wake  that  girl  up.  Never  kick  her 
out  onto  the  floor:  Make  her  think  she 


is  getting  up  of  her  own  free  will  and 
accord. 

The  second  she  sits  up  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  stretches  like  a  kitten  and 
snakes  into  her  housecoat,  start  shav- 
ing. Never  shave  at  night;  use  this 
maneuver  to  save  yourself  from  helping 
with  the  toast  and  bacon.  When  the 
sausage  starts  frying,  yell  from  the 
bath  how  good  it  smells.  Shave  and 
sniff,  sniff  and  shave — that's  the  rou- 
tine. 


When  you  cram  the  last  bite  of  donut 
into  your  mouth  and  wash  it  down  with 
the  final  swallow  of  coffee,  tap  the 
corners  of  your  mouth  with  the  napkin, 
look  at  your  watch,  exclaim  that  you 
have  two  minutes  to  flag  the  commuter 
bus,  kiss  her  soundly,  and  dash  like 
Dagwood.  It's  called  "running  from  the 
dishpan,"  but  it  works. 
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As  you  enter  the  house  after  the  day's 
work,  notice  her  first,  then  what  she 
has  done.  What  she  hasn't  done,  ignore ; 
for  if  you  pick  up  your  own  paj  amas 
and  slippers  you'll  get  tears,  if  you  men- 
tion them  you'll  get  fireworks. 

After  obviously  enjoying  your  supper 
(don't  deliberately  step  on  a  land  mine 
by  saying  "My  mother  fixed  it  thus  and 
so"),  grab  the  evening  paper.  Always 
take  the  evening  paper,  for  this  reason. 
If  she  looks  a  little  longingly  at  you 
and  somewhat  querulously  at  the  dirty 
dishes,  turn  to  the  theatre  announce- 
ments, asking  her  if  she  has  already 
seen  this  show  and  that  one.  She'll  pop 
up  like  a  pop-up  Valentine  and  do  the 
dishes ;  you'll  get  to  read  the  sports  and 
headlines.  If  the  newspaper  maneuver 
fails,  go  out  and  cut  the  grass.  Sure, 
it's  tougher  than  dishdrying,  but  a  man 
has  to  cut  grass  only  sixteen  times  a 
year,  whereas  those  devastating  dishes 
demand  a  thousand  details  in  a  twelve- 
month. Cut  that  grass,  Joe;  that's  smart 
goldbricking ! 


it 


Now  that  it  is  night  she'll  begin  the 
preparation-for-bed  routine.  You  may 
be  dreadfully  sleepy,  but  she  must 
plaster  her  face,  roll  up  her  hair,  et 
cetera.  Ease  up  the  window  and  snuggle 
down  under  the  cover;  the  cold  air  will 
hurry  the  little  lady.  If  she  raises  an 
eyebrow,  act  like  the  window  sash  is 
too  tight  for  her  to  hoist  later ;  if  she 
raises  Cain,  start  snoring. 


The    First   Sunday 

Now  Mac,  reverse  the  field  on  Sun- 
day. 

Sleep  a  little  late.  Catch  the  alarm  and 
tiptoe  outa  the  room.  If  you  do  wake 
her,  reach  out  the  front  door  for  the 
funnies  and  give  'em  to  her  in  bed.  Tie 
your  terrycloth  robe  on  over  your  pa- 
jamas and  try  out  your  art  with  break- 
fast. 


Comme  ca: 

By  the  numbers : 

1.  Coffee.  Notice  the  markers  on  the 
perculator.  Don't  turn  on  one  gas  jet 
and  hold  the  match  to  another  until  you 
burn  your  fingers ;  distribute  the  flame 
by  blowing ;  when  you  blow  it  out,  light 
it  again.  If  that  happens  too  often,  go 
get  the  souvenir  Jerry  gasmask.  Check 
to  see  if  you  haven't  forgotten  either 
the  hot  water  or  the  coffee  grounds. 

2.  Orange.  Cut  in  half  with  butcher 
knife.  (The  band-aids  are  in  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  in  the  bath.)  The  grape- 
fruit knife  has  teeth  like  a  saw  (Yes, 
it's  there.  Keep  searching).  Saw  the 
segments  loose.  (Correction:  get  two 
band-aids). 

3.  Bacon.  Light  another  burner  and 
put  on  the  smaller  skillet,  a  flat  pan 
with  a  long  handle.  Beware  of  popping 
grease.  (Sand  goggles  are  advised.) 
Tear  off  a  piece  of  roller  towel  from 
over  the  sink  and  lay  out  the  strips  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  drain  before  placing 
on  the  platter.  If  you  put  that  grease- 
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soaked  towel  where  the  dog  can  get  it 
you'll  be  sorry ! 

4.  Toast.  Place  sliced  bread  in  toaster 
by  two's.  (Warning:  'twon't  work  un- 
less you  plug  it  in.)  Get  out  twice  as 
much  bread  as  needed,  for,  Brother, 
you'll  burn  up  half  of  it.  Throw  burnt 
pieces  into  the  garbage;  butter  the  bal- 
ance, adding  jam  to  the  second  slice. 

5.  Yell  at  the  top  of  your  lung-power : 
"COME  AND  GET  IT  BEFORE  I 
THROW  IT  OUT!" 

She'll  love  it.  She'll  eat  it  up. 

Now  you  may  shave,  and  get  on  your 
Sunday  shirt. 

There's  a  youth  fellowship  class  at 
your  church  expressly  for  ex-G.I.'s  and 
their  wives.  Start  off  your  married  life 
on  this  First  Sunday  by  attending. 
YOU'LL  look  back  at  it  from  later 
life  as  one  of  your  more  important  deci- 
sions. At  church  worship  try  to  decide 
where  you  would  prefer  to  work  in  its 
varied  program  of  worship,  education 
and  service.  An  usher?  the  choir?  a 
class?  the  building  itself?  or  finance? 
Sit  with  the  little  wife,  and  receive 
graciously   the   congratulations   and   fe- 


licitations of  the  people  around  you. 

Now  the  day  is  yours.  After  dinner 
(you  DO  help  with  the  dishes  here 
without  fear  of  being  caught  in  a  trap 
that  holds  on  like  the  proverbial  tur- 
tle's jaw),  lounge  and  relax,  enjoying 
each  other.  Or  go  visiting  your  friends. 
You  might  read  some  interesting  books 
and  magazines.  Some  refer  to  ride  or 
hike,  enjoying  God's  out-of-doors.  But 
whatever  you  do,  do  it  together ! 

"Those  who  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder." 

Synchronize    Your   Spirits 

Like  the  pilots  synchronized  their 
watches  before  the  takeoff,  Joe,  you've 
gotta  synchronize  your  spirit  with  that 
of  the  lovely  lassie  who  took  certain 
solemn  vows  with  you  several  evenings 
ago.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  souls  of  men  who 
carries  the  correct  spiritual  time,  and 
both  of  you  must  adjust  your  watches, 
be  it  ever  so  little.  Don't  ever  be  too 
stubborn  to  change  your  own  timepiece 
— you  won't  always  have  the  exact  time, 
you  know  .  .  .  So,  smooth  sailin',  Mate ! 


G*yQ/(§**-  •     •  ~^Q)\G^) 


This  thing  we  call  personality  includes  your  appearance,  you 
voice,  your  conversation,  everything  about  you  that  impresses  you  on  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  as  an  individual,  different  from  every  other  person 
in  the  world.  You  do  not  have  to  be  beautiful  to  have  a  charming  personality. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  wonderfully  clever,  but  you  must  be  careful,  courteous, 
clean,  well  informed,  ready  always  to  be  at  your  best,  and  to  give  people  your 
best.  Personality  has  paved  the  way  for  fortunes.  — S.  Ronald  Hall 


1/ZoWcL*     G.    ^L/n£/v\^^_, 


VETERANS  of  World  War  II  have 
a  treasure  chest — no  less.  It  lies  hid- 
den in  the  prosaic  but  precious  bit  of 
paper  which  is  a  life  insurance  policy 
under  the  liberal  terms  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance. 

The  veteran  should  guard  that  docu- 
ment as  he — or  she — would  guard  a 
chest  of  gold.  It  is  just  that! 

It  is,  in  part,  a  legacy  from  the  rich- 
est uncle  in  the  world  to  a  favored 
nephew  or  niece — one  who  helped  him 
guard  his  own  chest  of  gold  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Nips.  Re- 
member? 

This  is  a  treasure  chest  that  safe- 
guards the  GI — and  his  beneficiaries — 
against  want.  It  is  as  safe  as  the  bonds 
of  your  government.  And  it  means, 
while  kept  in  force,  that  its  face  value 
in  gold  or  its  equivalent  is  assured  the 
named  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  in 
the  event  of  the  veteran's  death  from 
any  cause. 

This  protection  is  not  hazarded  by 
his  occupation,  however  dangerous  it 
may  be,  or  his  residence  or  his  mode  of 
travel.  His  protection  under  this  policy 
is  free  of  all  such  restrictions. 


Many  veterans  do  not  realize  how 
great  this  treasure  is.  Some  of  them 
not  know  that  old-line  life  insurance 
companies  ordinarily  charge  at  least 
one-fifth  more  for  a  policy  of  the  same 
type  and  at  the  same  age  of  issue.  In 
some  cases  the  premiums  are  almost  one- 
third  more  than  Uncle  Sam's.  The  vet- 
eran simply  cannot  afford  to  toss  this 
bargain  away ! 

These  savings  are  possible  because 
your  government  conducts  this  insur- 
ance service  for  its  veterans  as  a  serv- 
ice, without  the  usual  overhead  costs 
to  the  insured.  He  is  not  charged  with 
office  rentals,  corporation  taxes,  huge 
advertising  programs  and  the  princely 
salaries  that  are  customary  for  the  heads 
of  the  great  old-line  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

So  great  are  these  savings,  in  the 
aggregate,  that  no  reputable  old-line 
life  insurance  company  will  take  the 
veteran's  application  if  it  is  to  supplant 
a  GI  policy  that  he  now  has.  A  promi- 
nent agent  of  a  great  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company,  which  many  informed 
people  regard  as  the  one  having  the 
lowest    net   cost   of   all    the   companies 


do 
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operating  in  its  general  field,  told  me 
how  he  stubbornly  refused  to  let  a  vet- 
eran take  out  a  new  policy  to  take  the 
place  of  his  NSLI  policy.  Other  reputa- 
ble companies  require  a  veteran  to  sign 
a  written  statement  to  show  that  any 
policy  he  is  applying  for  is  to  be  in 
addition  to  his  present  GI  coverage,  not 
to  supplant  it,  and  he  is  urged  to  continue 
his  National  Service  Life  Insurance  or 
to  reinstate  it  if  lapsed.  These  companies 
will  not  compete  with  Uncle  Sam.  They 
know  they  cannot  do  it  honestly — any 
of  them.  They  prefer  to  talk  themselves 
out  of  an  immediate  commission,  as  that 
agent  did,  in  the  knowledge  that  honesty 
pays  in  its  own  coin  and  a  veteran  and 
his  friends  will  probably  be  looking  for 
an  honest  agent  at  some  later  time. 

Any  veteran  who  is  approached  by 
an  agent  trying  to  high-pressure  him 
into  buying  a  policy  to  take  the  place 
of  his  GI  insurance  should  immediately 
report  him  to  his  superiors — and  invite 
the  high-pressure  artist  to  regale  the 
local  police  with  his  astounding  propo- 
sition !  Veterans  might  well  form  an 
unofficial  vigilante  society  to  stamp  out 
such  a  breed  of  pests ! 

But  the  cheapness  of  the  NSLI  poli- 
cies is  not  their  only  advantage.  They 
have  other  features  that  make  them 
custom-tailored  for  GI  Joe  and  Jose- 
phine. Where  else  will  you  find  policies 
that  are  incontestable  from  date  of  is- 
sue, reinstatement  or  conversion,  except 
for  fraud,  nonpayment  of  premiums 
and  for  similar  restrictions?  Most  poli- 
cies require  that  a  full  year  or  even 
two  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
policy  is  incontestable.  What  other  in- 
surance policies  can  be  reinstated  within 
the  term  if  the  insured  pays  only  two 
monthly  premiums  and  gives  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  health?  This  feature 
!  alone  is  a  tremendous  boon  for  many  a 
i    veteran!      Furthermore,     GI     Joe     or 


Josephine  will  not  even  be  required  to 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
health  in  order  to  reinstate  the  policy 
if  there  is  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability which  is  less  than  total  and  if  it 
resulted  from  active  service  between 
October  8,  1940,  and  September  2,  1945, 
provided  that  the  application  for  re- 
instatement is  submitted  before  January 
1,  1950.  Where  else  can  the  veteran  get 
a  break  like  that? 

Never  let  anyone  tell  you  that  this 
government  insurance  is  cheap  insur- 
ance; it  is  good  insurance,  priced  so 
that  a  veteran  should  not  be  without  it. 
And  if  a  veteran  has  it  and  allows  him- 
self to  be  talked  into  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness by  some  slick-tongued 
scallawag  who  prods  him  into  dropping 
the  NSLI  policy  to  take  out  a  be- 
frilled  contract  at  a  much  higher 
premium,  both  the  salesman  and  the 
veteran  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. 

Consider  this  one  bargain  feature: 
John  Henry  Hinkle  has  an  NSLI  policy 
in  force — just  a  plain  5- Year  Term  pol- 
icy which  has  been  costing  him  only 
$6.50  per  month  because  he  took  it  out 
at  age  19  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Last 
week  he  lost  his  eyesight  in  an  explo- 
sion at  the  factory  where  he  works.  He 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  this  dis- 
ability releases  him  from  all  further 
obligation  to  pay  premiums  on  his  GI 
policy.  It  ordinarily  costs  extra  to  se- 
cure this  liberal  provision  in  old-line 
life  insurance  companies  but  John  never 
paid  a  cent  extra  for  it  in  this  policy. 
It  was  nicely  tucked  away  in  his  treas- 
ure chest  and  he  didn't  even  suspect  it 
was  there. 

Or  here  is  the  case  of  Bill  Emmons 
of  Des  Moines.  He  foresaw  the  remote 
possibility  that  he  might  some  day  be 
disabled  and  he  has  been  paying  $1.90 
extra  on  his  monthly  premium  on  his 
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policy  in  order  to  have  this  new  feature 
that  would  assure  him  that  he  would 
receive  $50.00  per  month  if  he  were  to 
become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. Last  month  he  had  the  great  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  hand  and  an  eye  in  a 
hazardous  occupation  where  insurance 
coverage  would  have  cost  him  an  in- 
creased premuim  all  the  while  in  an 
old-line  company,  plus  an  additional 
premium  in  order  to  buy  disability  in- 
come insurance.  Now,  under  his  GI 
policy,  Bill  will  have  $50.00  per  month 
as  disability  income  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  with  no  further  premium  payments 
of  any  kind.  A  fortunate  provision  for 
him?  Bill  thinks  so ! 

Tom  Blake  of  Basking  Ridge  took 
out  his  GI  policy  shortly  before  he 
landed  on  Saipan.  There  were  no  old- 
line  insurance  agents  running  loose  on 
the  swaying  deck  that  gray  morning 
but  Bill  got  to  thinking  and  he  felt  he 
really  ought  to  have  some  insurance  for 
Mom.  So  he  arranged  it. 

He  survived  Saipan  but  yesterday  his 
car  stalled  just  in  front  of  a  commuters' 
train  and  the  reactions  of  the  engineer 
were  a  bit  too  slow.  Mom  will  receive 
a  monthly  check  from  Uncle  Sam  for 
20  years,  which  will  be  far  better  than 
having  $10,000.00  in  a  bank  that  pays 
a  paltry  1  per  cent  interest.  And  it  will 
save  her  from  being  plagued  by  sales- 
men anxious  to  let  her  in  on  the  latest 
swindle  of  the  century. 

Mom  will  be  grateful,  as  many  others 
have  been,  for  the  thoughtful  love  of  a 
son  who  wanted  her  to  have  something 
after  all  the  years  she  had  mothered 
him  with  love  that  was  beyond  price. 
There  will  be  many  things  that  Mom 
can  buy  with  those  monthly  checks — 
things  that  will  remind  her  of  a  love 
that  goes  on  living  and  doing  things 
that  her  Tom  would  have  wished  to  do 
for  her  if  he  had  been  able. 


It's  wonderful  how  many  things  a 
treasure  chest  can  hold!  Things  all  the 
way  from  tatted  hankies  and  best-sellers 
to  mortgage  payments  and  bonds  and 
premiums  on  new  endowment  policies ! 

Incidentally,  and  for  the  record,  those 
240  monthly  payments  will  total  $13,- 
224.00  instead  of  the  $10,000.00  that  she 
might  have  had  as  a  lump  sum.  And, 
if  Mom  does  not  live  to  collect  all  of 
those  240  checks,  the  contingent  bene- 
ficiary will  be  able  to  make  good  use  of 
them,  with  grateful  thoughts  of  Tom's 
generosity. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  some  of  the 
proud  possessors  of  these  treasure  chests 
are  not  nephews  of  Uncle  Sam  at  all 
but  nieces.  There's  Betty  Larson  of 
Frontenac.  She  was  a  WAC  corporal 
in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations. 
She  is  still  very  much  alive  and  very 
proud  of  her  GI  insurance  policy.  Last 
month  she  was  married.  Shortly  after- 
ward she  converted  her  5-Year  Term 
policy  to  a  20- Year  Endowment  policy 
that  she,  rather  proud-like,  tells  her 
husband  will  be  a  windfall  just  about 
the  time  little  Betty — or  Chuckie — one 
never  knows — will  be  wanting  to  be  a 
Freshman  up  at  old  Columbia. 

Could  Betty  have  a  better  treasure 
chest,  laden  to  the  brink  with  gold,  to 
insure  the  future  of  her  children  ? 

She  was  22  when  she  enlisted  and 
made  the  first  down  payment  on  her 
treasure  chest,  and  she  and  her  husband 
now  pay  $34.60  per  month  for  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  U.  S.  Government 
promises  to  pay.  them  $10,000.00  at  the 
end  of  20  years.  She  took  care  of  the 
conversion  costs  out  of  her  discharge 
pay — and  figured  it  was  about  the  finest 
and  most  foolproof  investment  that  she 
could  make  at  the  time.  I  agree.  Don't 
you? 

All  power  to  her — and  to  others  as 
thrifty  and  farsighted — who  have  been 
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putting  away  some  of  their  shrunken, 
60-cent  dollars  in  treasure  chests  out  of 
which  their  as-yet-unborn  sons  and 
daughters  may  pull  college  diplomas ! 
They  cost  from  20%  to  30%  less  if 
bought  this  way ! 

Better  hang  on  to  your  treasure  chest ! 
If  you  haven't  converted  your  NSLI 
policy,  give  some  careful  study  to  the 
premium  rates  of  the  various  policies 
to  which  you  can  change,  and  study  their 
cash  values  and  their  paid-up  insurance 


values  at  the  end  of  certain  periods.  If 
you  need  counsel  at  certain  points,  write 
the  Veterans  Administration  or  see  a 
qualified  consultant  at  the  nearest  re- 
gional office.  If  you  have  dropped  all  or 
any  part  of  your  GI  insurance,  be  sure 
to  ask  the  Veterans  Administration  at 
once  for  full  details  concerning  the  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  terms  under  which  you 
can  reinstate  your  insurance,  and  make 
your  formal  application  at  once  to  safe- 
guard your  treasure  chest ! 
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Cod's    Handiwork 

TEACH  US,  O  Cod,  to  see  Thy  handiwork 
in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  in  the  glories 
of  the  arts.  May  we  never  plunder  them  in 
our  greediness  or  cheapen  them  by  our  base- 
ness. May  we  cherish  and  foster  Thy  gifts 
for  the  enrichment  of  our  spirits  and  in 
thanksgiving  for  Thine  abundance,  that  our 
lives  may  be  fruitful  in  goodness  and  perfect 
in  praise.  Amen. 

To  Be  Like  Our  Master 

FATHER,  we  thank  Thee  for  sending  Thy 
Son  Jesus  among  us  as  One  who  toiled  in 
humble  tasks  and  bore  our  trials  and  pains 
and  served  Thy  great  and  holy  purposes. 
Teach  us  to  follow  in  His  steps.  Like  Jesus 
the  Teacher,  may  we  live  in  the  truth  of 
Thy  Divine  and  universal  Fatherhood.  May 
we  practice  valiant  love  and  good  will  for 
all  our  brothers  on  the  earth.  Like  Jesus  the 
Saviour,  may  we  take  up  our  part  in  common 
burdens  and  in  common  duties.  May  we 
never   fail   to   give   ourselves    in   witness   and 


in  sacrifice  to  righteousness  and  to  our  son- 
ship  with  our  heavenly  Father.  May  we  ac- 
cept no  standard  in  our  lives  or  our  society 
lower  than  Christ's.  May  we  content  our- 
selves with  no  stature  of  our  manhood  less 
than  Christ's  fulness.  Amen. 

For  Thy   Nearness 

AS  WE  TURN  TO  THEE,  O  mighty  Source 
of  goodness,  we  receive  Thy  healing  strength 
and  life  and  peace  into  our  bodies,  minds, 
and  souls.  Thou  takest  away  our  weakness 
and  disease;  Thou  renewest  us  in  Thy  love. 
Thou  givest  us  every  blessing  which  we  need 
to  serve  Thee  and  to  grow  like  Thee  in  beauty 
and  in  power.  Come  down  into  our  hearts,  O 
living  Lord,  and  lead  us  upward  unto  Thee. 
Amen. 

In   Thanks 

CERTAIN  OF  THY  LOVE  and  care  for  us, 
we  lay  our  burdens  in  Thy  hands,  Father 
of  infinite  love.  Thou  art  near  us  now,  and 
no  pain  or  fear  can  drive  Thee  from  our 
side.  Thou  dost  not  portion  out  Thy  love 
for  us;  Thou  givest  all  our  hungry  hearts 
can  hold.  Thou  givest  life;  Thou  givest 
peace;  Thou  givest  all  Thyself. 

Be  still,  O  heart  of  man,  and  take  into 
thy  depths  the  Cod  of  love  and  peace.  Amen. 


Rehabilitation 

By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D. 

Associate  Editor,  New  York  Times 
(Formerly  of  the  Medical  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Air  Forces) 


Last  summer  a  patient  in  one  of  our 
U.  S.  Army  Hospitals,  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  by  a  shrapnel  wound  in 
his  spine,  was  so  discouraged  that  he 
decided  he  didn't  want  to  live.  One  day 
a  visitor,  who  was  wiser  perhaps  than 
she  knew,  said  to  him,  "Isn't  there 
something  that  you  want  to  do  before 
you  die?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  think  I  want 
to  write  a  letter." 

It  took  a  long  time  to  write  that 
letter.  This  is  it : 

My  name  is  John  Crown.  I  am  a 
paraplegia  at  Halloran  General  Hos- 
pital. My  physical  wounds  are  very 
small  in  comparison  with  my  spiritual 
wounds.  I  have  come  back  from  death 
to  a  world  that  I  no  longer  care  for.  I, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  to  save  the  world  from  tyranny 
and  having  seen  my  comrades  die  for 
this  cause,  can  now  find  no  peace  in  the 
world  or  in  my  country. 

Having  lived  close  to  death  for  two 
years,  the  reasons  why  there  is  no  peace 
seem  infinitesimally  flimsy.  Russia 
wants  the  Dardanelles,  Yugoslavia 
wants  Trieste,  the  Moslems  want  India, 
labor  wants  more  wages,  capital  wants 
more  profit,  Smith  wants  to  pass  the 
car  in  front  of  him,  Junior  wants  more 


spending  money.  To  these,  I  say  is  it 
necessary  to  kill  and  cripple  human  be- 
ings for  these  petty  gains? 

Anyone  who  thinks  a  human  body  is 
so  cheap  that  it  can  be  traded  for  a 
track  of  land,  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  few 
minutes  of  time  should  be  forced  to 
listen  to  the  moans  of  the  dying  night 
and  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

All  the  troubles  of  the  world  originate 
in  the  common  man.  The  selfish  and 
greedy  ways  of  nations  are  just  the  ways 
of  each  individual  man  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.  When  the  morals  of  the 
common  man  drop,  so  do  the  morals 
of  the  nations  and  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  our  individual  morals  re- 
main at  a  low  ebb,  so  will  be  the  world. 
Until  each  of  us  stops  "hogging  the 
road"  with  his  car,  stops  fighting  over 
the  seat  on  the  bus,  stops  arguing  over 
who  is  going  to  cut  the  grass,  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  the  world.  If  man  wishes 
peace  again,  he  must  return  to  the  great 
Commandment,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  for  the  love  of  God." 

The  soldier  read  what  he  had  written. 
He  made  a  decision — he  didn't  want  to 
die.  He  wanted  to  live ! 

He  is  living !  and  in  spite  of  his  physi- 
cal handicap  he  is  attending  a  school  of 
journalism.  This  to  me  represents  the 
totality  of  spiritual  rehabilitation. 


^XPECT  great  things  from  God;  attempt  great  things  for  God." 

— William  Carey 
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Lessons  From  My  Parents 

By  JAMES  W.  FIFIELD,  JR.,  D.D. 

(First  Congregational  Church,  Los  Angeles,  California) 


MY  parents'  people  were 
poor  so  they  had  to 
struggle  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  worked  for  their 
education.  The  first  time  my 
mother  saw  my  father  he 
was  taking  his  trunk,  via 
wheelbarrow,  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  his  student 
room.  He  was  a  freshman 
in  Wheaton  College  and  she, 
a  sophomore.  She  spoke  at 
that  time  about  what  a  green  looking 
freshman  he  was,  but  later  said  that 
green  things  grow,  and  they  did. 

This  last  week  I  read  letters  which 
my  mother  and  father  exchanged  be- 
fore their  marriage.  Their  courtship 
was  beautiful.  It  revolved  around  de- 
votion to  each  other  and  common  inter- 
ests in  religion,  to  which  they  proposed 
to  devote  their  lives. 

Six  children  came — four  boys  and 
two  girls,  all  living  today.  Because  of 
financial  circumstances  no  doctor  was 
consulted  until  my  oldest  brother  was 
within  a  month  of  birth.  My  mother  did 
the  house  work  for  the  most  part  with 
an  occasional  maid,  in  addition  to  caring 
well  for  the  children.  She  baked  her  own 
bread  as  I  shall  never  forget.  She  main- 
tained an  immaculate  and  orderly  home. 
We  lived  comfortably.  For  twenty-two 
consecutive  years  my  parents  paid  tui- 
tion at  Oberlin  College,  having  one  or 
more  children  there,  and  father's  income 
was  a  modest  one.  It  was  a  struggle, 


later  life  did  we  children 
realize  what  a  struggle  it 
must  have  been  to  have  car- 
ried through  the  education 
and  travel  programs  which 
they  had  for  their  six.  They 
offered  a  college  education 
and  a  trip  to  Europe  to  each 
child. 

One  of  the  lessons  which 
comes  to  me  out  of  my  par- 
ents' home  is  the  importance 
of  having  divided  responsibilities  and 
also  shared  responsibilities.  The  man 
is  naturally  the  breadwinner  and  the 
woman,  the  homemaker.  They  each  have 
areas  of  responsibility,  but  there  need 
to  be  shared,  inter-area  responsibilities. 
That  is  particularly  important,  for  when 
the  children  have  grown  up,  married 
and  left  home,  there  needs  to  be  a  basis 
of  mutual  understanding  and  sharing 
which  can't  be  quickly  created.  It  must 
be  developed  through  the  years.  The 
little  things,  conversations  back  and 
forth  concerning  matters  of  interest — 
how  important  they  are  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  years. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  my  parents'  re- 
lation to  in-laws.  Among  the  papers 
which  I  brought  back  from  Kansas  City 
this  week  is  a  little  note  written  by 
father's  mother,  who  made  her  home 
with  us  until  her  death,  written  to  my 
mother  indicating  that  my  mother  had 
meant  more  to  her  than  she  could  ex- 
press.  There  was  a  beautiful  bond  of 


but  they  never  complained,  and  not  until       sweetness    and    spiritual    understanding 
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between  them.  Mother  could  not  have 
loved  my  wife  more,  for  example,  if 
she  had  been  her  own  daughter.  My 
parents  were  similarly  devoted  to  all 
six  of  their  "other  children"   (in-laws). 

We  kept  a  cow  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
Kansas  City.  One  day  the  cow  broke 
her  rope  and  got  away  and  father  drove 
Dotty,  our  pony,  off  to  look  for  her.  He 
came  back  after  several  hours  and  my 
mother  asked,  "Did  you  find  the  cow?" 
My  father  replied,  "No,  but  I  bought 
a  house."  The  next  morning  he  and 
mother  went  to  look  at  it.  Mother  liked 
it  too,  and  they  bought  it  for  $5,500. 
We  lived  in  it  for  thirty-five  years  and 
sold  it  last  week.  Imagine  our  emotions 
as  my  two  sisters  and  I  went  through 
each  room  and  cleaned  everything  out! 

The  things  that  matter  aren't  the 
articles  we  had  so  much  sentiment  about 
buying,  but  the  incidents — words  that 
were  spoken,  the  things  that  were  done. 
Those  are  not  of  the  house,  but  of  the 
home — not  the  material  things  but  the 
things  spiritual.  And  one  of  the  lessons 
which  I  have  is  that  my  parents'  home 
emphasied  spiritual  things.  They  could 
have  bought  a  bigger  house,  but  they 
didn't.  They  preferred  to  put  their  em- 
phasis on  the  home. 

There  was  devotion  and  respect  for 
their  own  kin.  I  remember  with  what 
insistence  and  pride  my  father  took  me 
to  the  Dean  family  picnic  in  Michigan. 
He  went  year  after  year  whether  it  was 
convenient  or  not,  because  he  had  senti- 
ment about  his  own.  I  come  out  of  that 
tradition  and  propose  to  be  steadfast  to 
it. 

My  father  was  a  minister,  having  had 
four  pastorates.  He  was  Minister 
Emeritus  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Kansas  City  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  terminated  his  active  pas- 
torates forty  years  ago,  to  devote  him- 
self to  Bible  Missions,  to  travel  and  to 


lectures.  He  had  a  unique  faculty  for 
stating  truths  clearly,  simply  and  help- 
fully— often  humorously. 

My  parents  loved  life  and  clung  to  it. 
But  they  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  were 
rather  extraordinarily  prepared  for  it. 
I  think  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  of 
you  to  know  of  their  preparations.  Their 
insurance  was  all  paid  up,  and  policies 
all  in  order.  Each  of  them  had  a  good 
will.  My  father's  will  was  written  in 
1927  by  his  own  hand.  My  mother's  will 
was  written  by  a  member  of  this  church, 
Attorney  Rex  Kramer.  There  were  no 
unpaid  bills.  Both  had  balances  in  their 
checking  accounts.  They  had  never  had 
to  call  upon  their  children  or  be  de- 
pendent. They  left  a  moderate  estate  to 
various  institutions  and  their  off-spring. 
My  mother  had  laid  out  envelopes  with 
little  remembrances  for  all  the  grand- 
children's birthdays  during  the  next 
year  because  she  didn't  expect  to  be 
here.  She  had  divided  old  pictures  into 
groups  so  that  the  children  would  know 
which  she  thought  they  ought  to  have. 
A  year  ago  she  started  parceling  out 
things  which  had  special  meaning  for 
her  to  those  whom  she  wanted  to  have 
them.  There  was  no  unfinished  business  ! 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  people  to  live 
together  fifty-five  years  and  then  to  pass 
on  so  nearly  together  into  the  Other 
Room  of  the  spirit  world. 

My  father  and  mother  both  worked 
hard,  harder  than  most  people  today 
know  anything  about.  Father  traveled 
so  much  and  so  long  his  "feet  became 
insurably  itchy" — like  an  old  fire-horse 
put  out  to  pasture,  he  never  fully  en- 
joyed his  well-earned  leisure.  Mother 
worked  early  and  late — in  her  home,  and 
with  other  interests.  Industriousness  and 
thrift  were  faithfully  practiced. 

There  was  in  our  home  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice — sacrifice  for  the  children  pri- 
marily. Always  a  way  was  found  to  do 
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or  get  what  we  needed.  Sunday  was  an 
institution  that  illustrates  parental  sac- 
rifice. Mother  always  cooked  waffles 
early  Sunday  mornings.  For  years  the 
Sunday  paper  was  put  in  the  brass 
umbrella  rack  not  to  be  read  until  Mon- 
day. Then  mother  got  her  six  children 
ready  for  Sunday  School.  We  were 
never  late,  whether  it  was  good  weather 
or  bad.  We  didn't  have  a  car  so  we 
walked.  We  each  had  our  own  offering 
envelopes  for  both  Church  and  Sunday 
School.  Then  we  had  a  good  dinner.  In 
the  afternoon,  after  the  dishes  were 
washed,  we  children  took  naps — I  did 
until  I  went  away  to  college.  Think  of 
it !  We  children  were  farmed  out  in  the 
different  rooms  in  that  old  house,  and 
mother  sat  in  the  upstairs  hall  and  read 
to  us.  I  memorized  many  chapters  and 
verses  of  the  Bible  on  those  Sunday 
afternoons — also  parts  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  John  Halifax  Gentlemen,  and 
David  Copperfield — so  many  fine  things. 
I  pay  to  mother's  self-sacrifice  and  to 
father's  the  tribute  of  my  admiration ! 

Our  home  practiced  religion.  We  had 
family  prayers.  We  were  taught  to  say 
bedside  prayers.  We  saw  our  parents 
pray.  The  Bible  was  read  daily.  As  a 
family  we  were  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  believing  in  religion  and  in  the 
church.  A  saloon  keeper  who  lived  near- 
by came  to  my  father's  funeral.  People 
in  general  respected  our  family's  inter- 
est in  religion  and  our  devotion  to  the 
church. 

That  church  devotion  was  constant. 
Ministers  came  and  ministers  went,  a 
lot  of  them  were  terribly  drab,  didn't 
know  half  as  much  as  my  father  and 
mother,  but  we  all  sat  in  the  family 
pew,  we  listened  to  out-of-tune  organs, 
poor  choirs  and  poor  sermons.  We  sat 
in  a  holey  building  which  was  holey  in 
the  bad  sense — full  of  holes — but  we 
went.    We    went    because    it    was    the 


Church.  We  went  to  Sunday  School 
and  Church  in  the  morning  and  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  and  Church  at  night. 
There  was  never  any  question  raised; 
we  always  went.  I  don't  know  very 
many  homes  that  are  standing  up  to 
that  kind  of  stuff  today,  and  there  is  a 
lesson  in  it  that  some  of  you  have  had 
firsthand  opportunity  to  learn  but  are 
in  peril  of  forgetting. 

God  was  real  to  my  parents.  We  never 
talked  in  our  house  about  whether 
there's  a  God.  I  can  never  remember 
hearing  my  parents  raise  that  question. 
That  was  settled  fact,  not  subject  to 
discussion.  They  lived  their  whole  life 
and  died  on  the  basis  of  that  conviction. 
Prayer  was  vital  and  real.  Their  deep 
faith  never  failed  them  and  as  father 
said  in  his  last  illness,  they  "never  took 
it  lying  down." 

People  need  breadth  of  interests.  My 
mother  was  identified  with  church  ac- 
tivities and  the  Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation, through  which  she  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  lectureship  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  She  was  on  the  Board  of 
the  YWCA.  She  was  chosen  "Missouri 
State  Mother"  for  1942.  My  father  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  got  into  a  colonial 
costume  and  played  George  Washington 
in  the  "Inaugural"  on  the  great  mall  in 
front  of  the  Union  Station  in  Kansas 
City,  as  an  interested  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
traveled  the  world.  He  visited  every  one 
of  our  National  Parks  and  Monuments. 
Some  grandparents  have  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  the  mailman  to  come. 
When  he  doesn't  bring  a  letter  from  the 
grandchildren  the  day  is  spoiled.  What 
a  sad  state  of  affairs — how  unnecessary, 
how  unworthy! 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  vowed  never  to 
lose  an  opportunity  to  do  for  my  parents 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  FUTURE  in  finance — what  about 
jobs  in  banking  and  other  financial 
work?  Today  we  have  approximately 
15,000  banks  with  many  and  varied  op- 
portunities. There  are  large  banking 
institutions  offering  many  types  of 
work,  such  as  accounting,  clerical,  and 
the  like,  which  have  been  described  be- 
fore in  these  pages.  There  are  also  new 
lines.  If  you  like  suburban  or  small- 
town life  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  place  in  the  home-folks  type  of 
bank  which  you  will  hear  about  later 
where  you  may  spend  the  rest  of  your 
life  helping  neighbors  with  their  finan- 
cial problems.  We  must  warn  you, 
though,  that  turnover  is  small  in  ap- 
proximately a  half-million  jobs  in  fields 
of  finance,  hence  few  openings  for  new 
people. 

First  we'll  tell  you  about  certain 
types  of  jobs  that  are  common  to  all 
banks — both  large  and  small.  In  the 
majority  of  banks  the  first  or  begin- 
ning job  for  an  untrained  person  is 
guard,  or  page  and  messenger.  In  such 
jobs  absolute  honesty  and  trustworthi- 
ness are  essential  qualifications.  Pages, 
who  may  only  carry  papers  from  de- 
partment to  department,  often  have  for- 
tunes entrusted  to  them.  Likewise  with 
bank  messengers  who  pick  up  and  de- 
liver securities,  checks  and  other  valu- 
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ables  outside  the  bank.  Clerks  and  office 
machine  operators  must  be  absolutely 
accurate  as  well  since  the  slightest  error 
might  bring  disastrous  results  to  clients 
of  the  institution.  In  large  banks  work 
may  be  so  divided  that  one  person  will 
only  sort  checks  and  pack  them  into 
bundles  which  will  then  be  passed  on 
to  another  worker  who  will  list  and 
total  the  amount  in  each  bundle. 

Beginning  jobs,  chiefly  for  girls,  are 
in  the  stenographic  pool,  from  which 
they  will  be  sent  wherever  needed. 
Bookkeepers  in  banks  maintain  detailed 
ledger  records  of  all  accounts  held  with 
and  for  the  bank.  Sometimes  their  duties 
will  include  passing  on  the  validity  of 
check  signatures.  Keen  eyesight  and 
good  judgment  are  required  for  this 
job.  Senior  clerks  are  individuals  who 
can  pinch-hit  in  almost  any  job  in  the 
bank.  Tellers,  receiving  and  paying,  are 
the  workers  who  deal  directly  with  the 
bank's  customers.  These  are  usually 
designated   as   jobs    "within   the   cage," 
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while  other  jobs  are  termed  those  "be- 
hind the  cage." 

Fondness  for  figures  and  a  liking  for 
people  are  two  other  qualifications  for 
work  in  this  field  if  you  expect  to  climb 
to  the  top.  Unquestioned  loyalty  to  your 
institution  will  be  equally  important,  and 
your  character  must  be  above  reproach. 
You  must  likewise  have  foresight  and 
vision.  Imagination  and  tact  will  be 
helpful,  and  sympathy  with  your  clients' 
troubles  will  help  you  go  far. 

A  broad  educational  background  is 
required  before  you  should  think  of 
specialized  training  for  work  in  the 
banking  and  investment  field.  College 
subjects  that  will  be  most  useful  to  you 
are :  statistics,  economics,  English,  psy- 
chology, accounting,  business  law,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Spanish  especially  will  be  use- 
ful if  you  have  a  chance  to  go  "south 
of  the  border"  in  the  interest  of  your 
firm. 

Many  of  the  large  banking  and  in- 
vestment houses  maintain  special  train- 
ing schools  to  which  well-prepared  col- 
lege graduates  may  be  admitted  for  a 
period  of  intensive  training  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  particular  organization.  Spe- 
cial GI  training  programs  are  open  to 
qualified  young  veterans. 

Don't  refuse  the  humblest  clerical  job 
if  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  enter 
the  field  of  high  or  low  finance.  Get 
your  start  that  way,  or  as  bookkeeper 
or  accountant,  and  you  may  go  far  if 
the  right  opportunities  present  them- 
selves and  if  you  have  a  good  store  of 
patience.  Here  the  climbing  is  slow, 
uncertain,  and  sometimes  rather  pain- 
ful. Perhaps  you  may  never  go  beyond 
the  position  of  bank  teller,  cashier,  or 
financial  adviser  in  the  investment, 
credit,  or  trust  branches  of  the  bank. 
Even  so,  you  will  have  interesting  work 
with  a  steady  and  adequate  income. 


In  banks  that  have  special  invest- 
ment, credit,  and  trust  departments 
there  may  be  a  chance  for  you  to  become 
manager.  These  departments  are  or- 
ganized to  aid  clients  with  financial 
problems.  If  you  have  sound  judgment, 
sympathy,  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
human  nature  you  may  succeed  in  such 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  various  positions 
in  commercial  and  investment  banking, 
there  are  possibilities  with  building  and 
loan  associations,  in  income  tax  work, 
as  statisticians,  or  in  advertising  and 
publicity  work.  For  the  person  with 
sales  ability  the  business  of  selling 
securities  may  be  a  fairly  good  outlet 
for  his  talents. 

Income  tax  work  requires  expert 
knowledge  of  tax  laws,  accounting,  cor- 
porate law,  and  investments,  in  addition 
to  other  qualifications  that  have  been 
mentioned.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
positions  are  open  with  Uncle  Sam,  and 
there  are  also  opportunities  as  private 
advisers  on  tax  problems.  If  you  earn  a 
reputation  as  a  tax  expert,  your  future 
will  be  secure  and  your  income  may  go 
beyond  expectations. 

You  may  have  years  of  hard,  routine 
clerical  work  before  you  climb  to  higher 
positions  and  there  may  be  little  ex- 
citement. On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
clean,  agreeable  work  in  pleasant  sur- 
roundings with  congenial  associates.  Ex- 
perience in  any  phase  of  financial  work 
will  give  you  prestige  that  may  lead  to 
an  excellent  position  elsewhere.  More- 
over, work  with  the  public  can  be  very 
stimulating.  Hours  are  good,  although 
they  are  longer  than  the  general  public 
believes.  Most  employees  in  a  bank  work 
from  8:30  to  4:30  or  9  to  5,  and  oc- 
casionally extra  night  work  is  necessary. 

Now  we'll  give  you  some  information 
about  opportunities  in  a  large  banking 
and  trust  company  with  many  branches 
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scattered  throughout  a  large  city.  We 
had  the  good  fortune  to  interview  a 
gracious  and  alert  young  personnel  of- 
ficer in  one  of  these  large  financial  com- 
panies. Here,  it  was  pointed  out,  are 
four  big  job  groups:  banking  depart- 
ment, trust  department,  loan  and  credit 
department,  and  service  departments. 

Beginning  jobs  here  may  be  as 
guards,  as  miscellaneous  clerical  work- 
ers, or  in  a  service  department  such  as 
printing  or  the  company  cafeteria.  Girls 
usually  begin  in  the  central  typing  pool 
unless  they  are  skilled  tabulating  ma- 
chine operators  or  office  managers. 

The  types  of  jobs  previously  described 
are  in  the  banking  department.  Behind 
the  cage  are  bookkeepers,  tellers,  cash- 
iers and  others.  Work  in  the  trust  de- 
partment is  divided  into  three  sections : 
real  estate,  tax  division,  and  investment 
department.  Real  estate  includes  mort- 
gage, sales,  conveyance,  inspection, 
maintenance  and  similar  jobs.  In  the 
tax  division  are  many  beginners'  clerical 
jobs  and  such  specialized  work  as  tax 
analyst,  accountant,  and  #he  like.  An 
interesting  type  of  job  in  the  investment 
department  is  that  of  analyzing  the 
status  of  all  companies  in  which  in- 
vestments are  made. 

Credit  and  loan  work  includes  not 
only  credit  officers  who  advise  on  credit 
and  loans  but  all  those  who  service 
loans,  keep  records,  receive  payments, 
make  collections  and  so  on.  Service  de- 
partment jobs  may  be  in  the  stockroom, 
as  guards,  telephone  operators,  file 
clerks,  and  cafeteria  workers.  In  some 
companies  the  personnel  department  is 
considered  a  service  department. 

Personnel  departments  usually  have  a 
job  evaluation  program  in  which  all 
jobs  are  carefully  rated.  Once  a  year 
each  employee's  record  receives  par- 
ticular attention  for  promotion  or  salary 
increases  within  the  present  job.   New 


employees  are  considered  for  salary  in- 
creases and  advancement  every  three, 
six,  nine,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months. 
From  then  on,  this  occurs  on  a  yearly 
basis.  A  careful  selection  policy  is  fol- 
lowed. Through  aptitude  and  other  tests 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  employees 
most  suited  for  promotion  as  jobs  open. 

In  one  institution  interviewed  courses 
in  the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
are  paid  for  by  the  company,  provided 
good  grades  are  made.  These  courses 
help  employees  do  a  better  job  and  lead 
to  promotion.  We  were  told  that  the 
present  situation  is  not  rosy  since  there 
are  so  many  returned  veterans  to  be 
placed.  There  are  few  beginning  jobs 
except  as  guards  or  clerks  unless  ap- 
plicants are  college  graduates  or  spe- 
cialists in  certain  fields. 

One  of  this  company's  assistant  vice 
presidents,  not  yet  forty  years  old, 
started  at  eighteen  as  a  loan  clerk. 
While  on  this  job  he  went  to  law 
school  and  earned  a  degree.  Then  he  went 
to  the  mortgage  section  in  the  trust 
department.  After  that  he  handled  FHA 
loans,  became  assistant  manager  of 
time  sales,  then  manager  of  this  divi- 
sion, and  finally  vice  president. 

From  this  large  organization,  we  turn 
briefly  to  a  solid  investment  house  of 
long  standing  having  approximately  100 
employees.  This  is  a  company  of  brokers 
and  dealers  in  securities.  The  prospect 
here  is  not  promising  for  young  men 
unless  they  are  willing  to  enter  as  office 
machine  operators.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  stenographers  and  office  machine  op- 
erators. Jobs  available  are:  guards, 
clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  ac- 
countants, statisticians,  account  super- 
visors, and  general  manager.  Employees 
like  their  work  here  so  well  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  changes  are 
made  in  any  year,  hence  the  limited 
prospect  for  you. 
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And  now  the  story  of  a  small  town 
mutual  savings  bank  which  has  benefited 
hundreds  of  home  owners  during  more 
than  a  half-century  of  service  to  its 
community.  Shortly  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  a  group  of  public-spirited 
men  met  to  discuss  plans  for  a  savings 
bank  in  their  town.  In  those  days,  com- 
mercial banks  had  no  savings  facilities 
and  it  was  felt  that  means  should  be 
provided  for  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  and  for  safeguarding  the  savings 
of  the  people. 

Representative  community  leaders 
were  chosen  to  act  as  trustees  with  an 
outstanding  citizen  as  first  president  of 
the  bank.  It  opened  for  business  with 
special  concentration  on  the  idea  of 
extending  savings  facilities  to  children. 
With  this  in  view,  saving  accounts  were 
opened  in  practically  every  school  in 
the  county.  From  this  modest  beginning, 
bank  deposits  increased  so  that  re- 
sources are  now  close  to  seven  million 
dollars. 

It  might  be  interesting,  before  we 
discuss  jobs  in  this  small  bank,  to  quote 
from  a  pamphlet  presented  to  your 
author  by  the  cashier : 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  a  mutual 
savings  bank  is  that  it  has  no  stock- 
holders. It  is  really  a  cooperative  society 
for  savings  in  which  the  depositors  are 
the  owners.  A  mutual  savings  bank  is 
operated  solely  for  the  protection  and 
profit  of  its  depositors,  who  benefit  from 
every  dollar  of  profit  after  the  expenses 
of  operating  the  bank  are  paid ;  whereas 
a  commercial  bank  is  a  stock  corpora- 
tion with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  for 
its  stockholders  just  like  any  other 
commercial  enterprise.  Since  the  idea  of 
thrift  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Scotch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mutual  savings  bank  idea  originated  in 
the  mind  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  back 
in  the  year  1810.   With  the  object  of 


encouraging  thrift  and  abolishing  pov- 
erty in  his  parish,  the  Reverend  Henry 
Duncan  invited  his  parishioners  to  help 
him  found  a  bank  in  which  people  of 
small  incomes  could  deposit  even  spare 
pence  and  gradually  build  up  a  reserve 
fund,  and  where  all  profits  would  be 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  depositors. 
This  mutual  savings  idea  spread  rapidly, 
and  six  years  later,  in  1816,  the  first 
mutual  savings  bank  in  America  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia.  Similar  insti- 
tutions are  now  operated  in  28  coun- 
tries in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  are 
helping  many  millions  of  people  of 
small  or  modest  means  along  the  road 
of  thrift  and  independence.  In  the 
United  States,  our  mutual  savings 
banks  have  established  a  remarkable 
record  of  strength  and  stability  through 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
such  a  thing  as  the  failure  of  a  mutual 
savings  bank  is  virtually  unknown.  They 
now  have  about  twelve  million  deposi- 
tors with  assets  exceeding  ten  billion 
dollars.  Because  mutual  savings  banks 
are  not  conducted  for  commercial  profit 
they  have  no  object  to  serve  other  than 
the  interests  of  their  depositors.  The 
banks  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  all  of  whom  are  prominent 
men  of  high  standing  in  their  respective 
communities  and  willing  to  contribute 
their  time,  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  interest  of  national  thrift." 

In  the  small  mutual  savings  bank 
described  above  the  personnel  consists 
of  five  persons.  Here  the  entrance  job 
combines  duties  of  messenger  and  clerk. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  opportunity  to 
make  contacts  with  customers  from  the 
very  beginning.  Thus  a  relationship  is 
built  up  that  means  good  will.  The 
second  step  here  is  the  job  of  teller, 
then  assistant  cashier  and  finally  cash- 
ier. The  cashier  is  manager  and  active 
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officer  of  the  bank.  He  prepares  re- 
ports, administers  policies  formulated 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  collects  debts 
due  the  bank,  buys  and  sells  collateral, 
appraises  lands,  crops,  animals,  and 
business  enterprises,  manages  the  bank, 
and  supervises  the  other  workers. 

"Salaries  in  our  bank  are  equal  to 
those  in  other  banks  of  the  community," 
our  informant  told  us.  "We  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  top  to  hold  our 
personnel  and  keep  them  satisfied." 

This  man  told  us  a  story  about  a 
young  couple  who  were  hard  hit  by  the 
depression.  They  wanted  to  return  their 
property  because  they  had  been  unable 
to  keep  up  the  interest  on  their  loan 
and  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
continue  further  payments.  The  cashier 
arranged  that,  instead  of  losing  all  they 
had  paid,  they  could  make  small  monthly 
payments  on  the  back  interest.  Thus 
they  were  able  to  spread  their  payments 
over  a  period  of  five  years  and  now 
own  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 

"Those  people  can't  thank  us  enough," 
the  cashier  went  on.  "We  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  helping  in  such  a  way  and 
much  to  gain  in  good  will." 

He  told  us  that  he  had  begun  work 
there    as    a    clerk-messenger.    Although 


he  had  had  several  years  of  business 
experience,  the  person  assigned  to  train 
him  said,  "Just  remember,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  this  business."  To 
which  the  new  employee  replied,  "All 
right,  I  don't  know  anything."  Thus  he 
was  ready  to  absorb  anything  his  teach- 
er taught  him.  Promotions  came  as 
vacancies  occurred  until  at  last  he 
stepped  into  the  cashier's  chair. 

What  about  earnings?  Naturally,  sal- 
aries vary  according  to  locality,  type  of 
work,  previous  experience,  and  size  of 
organization.  Here  are  some  average 
rates :  Pages  and  messengers,  $850- 
$1,000;  clerks,  $850  to  $4,000;  stenog- 
raphers and  secretaries,  $960  to  $2,400; 
bookkeepers,  $1,200  to  $3,000;  tellers 
and  senior  clerks,  $1,200  to  $3,000 ;  junior 
officers,  $2,500  to  $5,000 ;  senior  officers, 
$4,000  to  $50,000  or  more  in  large  or- 
ganizations. Sometimes  there  is  a  yearly 
bonus  amounting  to  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent  of  the  annual  salary. 

The  savings  cashier  at  the  small  bank 
pointed  out  that  steady  income  and  pres- 
tige in  the  community  are  rewards  be- 
yond cash  returns.  Above  all,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
people  of  his  community  in  solving  their 
financial  problems. 
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4.  Cup.  Neh.  1:11.  Gen.  44:12.  Matt.  23:25. 
Matt.  26:39.  Ps.  23:5. 
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Her  Journalistic  Wizardry 

By  CLARENCE  W.  HALL 

{Editor  of  The  Link  from  January,  1943,  to  July,  1946.  At  present, 
Associate  Editor  of  The  Christian  Herald) 


I  AM  indebted  to  Editor  Dyreson  for 
his  invitation  to  pay  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  service  rendered  the  publications 
of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
and  the  General  Commission  on  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplains  by  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Elmquist,  erstwhile  managing  editor. 
Her  recent  resignation  is  as  much  this 
magazine's  loss  as  it  will  be  another's 
gain. 

Miss  Elmquist  came  to  The  Link  in 
January,  1945,  at  the  height  of  this 
journal's  tremendous  wartime  circula- 
tion. And  her  coming  was  a  veritable 
godsend  to  the  editor  then  in  charge, 
as  well  as  a  boon  to  the  magazine's 
readership.  She  brought  with  her  the 
skills  wrought  from  years  of  training 
and  experience  in  magazine  production. 
And  the  application  of  those  skills, 
artistic  as  well  as  editorial,  was  im- 
mediately noticeable.  The  Link's  fan 
mail,  already  large,  became  larger. 
Amid  the  reader  reaction — always  an 
editor's  gauge  of  his  product's  accept- 
ability— there  began  at  once  to  appear 
wholesale  reference  to  the  "improved 
appearance,"  the  "livelier  content,"  the 
"more  dynamic  readability." 

Because  of  her  innate  modesty,  the 
new  managing  editor  shucked  off  these 
compliments,  dodging  credit  as  artfully 
as  she  met  deadlines — and  left  the  editor 
to  take  the  bows,  which  he  did  as  grace- 
fully as  his  occasional  twinges  of  con- 
science would  allow  him. 

She  had  another  whimsy.  She  thought 


that,  since  this  was  largely  a  service 
man's  magazine,  some  of  our  readers 
who  applauded  its  "he-man"  slant  might 
be  less  enthusiastic  if  they  knew  The 
Link  had  a  woman  managing  editor. 
In  the  masthead,  therefore,  she  insisted 
that  if  her  name  had  to  appear  at  all  it 
should  be  "R.  M.  Elmquist."  The  result 
of  this  artful  dodge  was  not  only  that 
few  readers  suspected  that  the  managing 
editor  was  of  feminine  gender,  but  also 
that  she  thus  became  virtually  anony- 
mous among  many  of  her  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  the  editorial  vineyard — a 
not  inconsiderable  sacrifice  when  one's 
whole  future  in  this  field  is  dependent 
upon  getting  due  credit ! 

Few  persons  apart  from  those  who 
have  wrestled  with  the  intricate  business 
of  converting  raw  copy  and  vague  ideas 
into  a  finished  magazine  have  the  re- 
motest notion  of  the  labor  and  skill 
involved  in  magazine  production.  The 
average  reader  thumbs  through  his 
favorite  magazine,  is  attracted  to  an 
article  or  story  or  picture,  allows  his 
eye  to  skim  over  the  smooth  sentences 
and  the  attractive  format,  and  is  seldom 
aware  of  the  tricks  of  editing  and  ty- 
pography and  layout  which  have  be- 
guiled him. 

But  behind  that  finished  product  there 
has  been  somebody  who  took  a  roughly 
written  and  overlong  manuscript  and 
made  it  smooth  and  succinct  .  .  .  some- 
body who  marked  it  up  for  the  printer, 
thought  up  a  snappy  head  and  subhead, 
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dreamed  up  an  appealing  art  design  or 
illustration  .  .  .  somebody  who  planned 
the  veritable  basketful  of  words  and 
pictures  so  that  the  whole  would  fit 
together  and  the  pages  come  out  even 
.  .  .  somebody  who  read  proofs  and  cut 
lines  and  caught  type  errors,  and  kept 
the  copy  and  page  proofs  moving  so 
that  deadlines  would  be  met  and  sched- 
ules kept  .  .  .  somebody  who  did  a  per- 
petual juggling  act  between  authors  and 
artists  and  printers  and  engravers,  and 
kept  them  all  happy  and  operating  as  a 
team. 

That  somebody  has  been  Ruth  Elm- 
quist.  Before  she  was  persuaded  onto 
the  scene,  the  editor  had  to  do  it  all — 
very  inadequately.  But  with  her  on  the 
job,  he  was  left  free  to  go  in  search  of 
writers  and  pictures  and  material  wher- 
ever his  spirit  listed.  Shortly  after  her 
arrival,  his  spirit  took  an  Asiatic  list, 


and  he  was  oft  to  the  Pacific.  And  all 
the  while  he  was  in  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Okinawa,  China,  India  and  North 
Africa — searching  for  stories  more 
closely  related  to  our  readers'  interest 
and  experience — Miss  Elmquist  was 
bearing  his  burdens  as  well  as  her  own. 
And  between  the  time  of  his  resignation 
until  the  appointment  of  the  present 
editor,  she  carried  the  full  responsibiilty 
of  editor  as  well  as  managing  editor. 

All  readers  of  The  Link  will  unite 
in  this  expression  of  gratitude  to  a 
gracious  lady  for  a  great  service  well 
performed,  and  will  join  with  us  in 
wishing  for  her  the  utmost  happiness 
and  success  as  she  moves  into  even 
broader  journalistic  fields. 

(Editor's  Note:  Just  before  going  to 
press,  word  came  that  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Elmquist  had  joined  the  staff  of  Holi- 
day magazine.  Congratulations!) 


7«<*  ^etterd  #khh  Cccr  Tfautfaf. 

Yesterday  morning  at  Church,  a  friend 
handed  me  a  copy  of  your  November,  1946, 
issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  was  properly  surprised, 
as  he  meant  me  to  be,  as  my  husband's  pic- 
ture was  on  the  cover. 

Over  two  years  ago,  while  my  husband 
was  stationed  in  England  and  while  on  fur- 
lough in  London,  a  photographer  asked  him 
to  pose  for  him  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which 
he  did.  The  photographer  was  most  kind  and 
sent  my  husband  prints  of  the  picture,  which 
we    have. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
your  staff  to  know  that  the  man  whose  pic- 
ture you  used — my  husband — is  a  Christian 
young  man — Superintendent  of  the  Junior 
Department  of  our  Sunday  School,  Secretary 
of  the  Men's  Brotherhood,  a  Steward  of  the 
Church,  etc.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  most  fitting 
that  his  picture  should  have  been  chosen  for 
a  Christian  publication. 

By  Mrs.    Carlton  A.   Loos 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


By  chance  I  got  the  October  issue  of  THE 
LINK  in  the  chapel  here  in  this  town  where 
your  soldiers  had  their  Sunday  services.  I 
often  got  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  during  the 
time  I  spent  as  Prisoner  of  War  in  the  States 
from  the  chaplain  who  was  in  charge  of  our 
camp.  He  procured  me  all  the  religious  read- 
ing material    in   which    I   am   very   interested. 

Being  a  minister  myself  I  appreciated  it 
very  much  to  read  your  papers  and  to  see 
what  a  fine  job  you  are  doing  by  giving  your 
soldiers  the  real  idea  of  being  a  Christian.  I 
often  wish  we  had  done  so  in  our  country  too. 

Now  back  from  captivity  I  ask  you  to 
agree  that  THE  LINK  is  linking  me  too  with 
all  the  men  and  women  of  your  country 
which  are  anxious  to  act  according  to  the 
love  of  Christ  who  came  to  this  dying  world 
to  call  us  for  his  kingdom. 

By  Pfr.  Johannes  Bruckmann 

Wetzlar 

Albinistrasse   6 

U .  S.  Zone,  Germany 
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ACCORDING  to  an  ancient  legend, 
the  Chinese  are  not,  like  the  or- 
ganic species  called  Homo  Sapiens,  na- 
tive Earthlings.  Their  forebears  came 
from  Luna.  They  zoomed  across  238,000 
miles  of  emptiness  which  separated  that 
comparatively  sterile  world  from  its 
more  promising  planetary  neighbor  in 
flame-gushing  interstellar  ships.  Until 
recently,  that  story  evoked  nothing 
stronger  than  sympathetic  smiles  from 
Occidental  scientists.  Now,  however, 
since  our  own  rocket  planes — I  am 
thinking  of  our  new  XS-1  with  a  top 
speed  of  1700  m.p.h.  and  Germany's  V-2 
— are  functioning  like  the  ancient  Lun- 
arian ships,  many  scientists  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  Chinese  legend 
is  not  necessarily  false,  that  it  can  be 
true,  that  it  may  be  true.  Should  the 
intriguing  story  ever  be  verified,  it 
would  explain  the  otherwise  unexplain- 
able  barrier  that  has  always  stood  be- 
tween the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental 
mind.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
are  as  lovable  as  any  other  group  of 
people  in  this  quarrelsome  world,  the 
Occidentals  who  have  tried  to  become 
harmonious  with  them  have  had  to 
admit  that  they  are  dissimilar  enough 
from  the  rest  of  us  to  lend  a  penny  of 


plausibility      to      their      extraordinary 
claims. 

I  neither  accept  nor  reject  their 
legend.  Since  the  Holy  Bible  is  wholly 
noncommittal  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity that  human  beings  are  skipping  about 
on  other  planets,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  work  up  a  theological  lather 
about  the  matter.  In  other  words, 
whether  we  believe  everybody  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  sprang  from  the  man  and 
the  maid  who  were  created  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  River,  or  whether  we 
concede  that  the  forebears  of  certain 
racial  groups  now  residing  on  this 
planet  may  have  been  created  by  the 
Lord  at  the  same  time  or  at  different 
times  on  one  or  more  of  his  other  whirl- 
ing worlds,  we  know  that  two  billion 
of  us  are  marooned  here,  in  the  same 
earthly  boat,  in  a.d.  1947.  That  would 
remain  a  cold  fact  if  the  dissenting  heat 
under  our  collars  should  melt  the  last 
cubic  inch  of  ice  inside  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  pigeonhole  our 
theories  concerning  our  origin  for  the 
duration  of  this  article — that  is  all  they 
can  ever  be,  anyway,  until  more  data 
are  available — and  eye  this  much  more 
important  question:  "Where  do  we  go 
from  here?" 
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I  admit  (I'm  stripping  this  sentence 
of  the  last  stitch  of  sectarian  subter- 
fuge) that  man  is  going  to  the  ceme- 
tery that  he  will  remain  there  forever 
if  he  is  merely  175  pounds  of  protoplasm. 
Unless  his  flesh  is  the  earthen  residence 
of  an  immortal  spirit,  it  merits  no  more 
consideration  after  rigor  mortis  grips  it 
than  the  weightier  pieces  of  protoplasm 
which  black  marketeers  procured  for 
this  country's  poor  sportsmen  during  the 
bloody  progress  of  our  second  World 
War. 

According  to  the  Holy  Bible,  "God 
is  a  Spirit."  And  according  to  the  same 
high  source,  God  created  man  in  his  own 
"image"  and  "likeness."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  a  soulless  human  body 
could  portray  no  more  of  our  Lord's 
"image"  or  "likeness"  than  the  body 
of  an  obstreperous  orang-outang.  In 
fact,  any  discerning  artist  on  the  look- 
out for  a  Godlike  being  would  drop 
his  brush  and  reconnoiter  for  a  brickbat 
should  a  soulless  sage  from  Shangri-la 
slither  into  his  studio. 

Lest  I  forget  the  matter,  let  me  in- 
form the  reader  at  this  point  that  I  am 
by-passing  all  the  so-called  libraryfulls 
of  "Inside  information  from  Heaven" 
which  crackpots  have  crooned  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  Earthlings  who  chant :  'O  say,  can 
you  see  that  starry  band  of  spirits?" 
Their  nocturnal  hallucinations  may  in- 
terest our  psychiatrists.  I  shall  try  to 
stick  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  human 
reason.  I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  will  be  able  to  submit  a  few  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  men  are 
Sons  of  God  on  temporary  duty  on  this 
planet,  wearing  white,  black,  brown,  red 
and  yellow  protoplasmic  uniforms,  that 
their  heavenly  Father  wants  them  to  hie 
home  upon  the  completion  of  that  earthly 
assignment. 

The  existence  of  the  little  planet  Pluto 


was  mathematically  proved  by  Dr. 
Percival  Lowell  about  twenty  years 
before  it  was  seen.  The  strange  be- 
havior of  Neptune  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  After  Neptune's  orbit  had  been 
painstakingly  computed,  later  observa- 
tions disclosed  a  difference  between  its 
observed  and  computed  positions.  Nep- 
tune was  being  pulled  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. So  Dr.  Lowell  said  by  his  reac- 
tions :  "If  my  telescope  is  telling  the 
truth,  there  is  no  puller  where  that 
pulling  is  taking  place.  Nevertheless, 
Neptune  is  being  pulled  toward  that 
apparently  empty  section  of  space.  Only 
a  puller  can  pull.  Nothingness  could 
not  pull  Neptune's  leg  like  that.  There- 
fore, I  shall  hurl  this  weak  telescope  to 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  inform  my  fel- 
low scientists  that  an  undiscernible 
planet  is  revolving  out  there  in  that 
empty  looking  area  of  space." 

I  am  going  to  adopt  that  line  of  rea- 
soning long  enough  to  emphasize  one 
important  point.  Despite  the  soul's  in- 
visibility, it  has  been  proved  that  man 
has  always  acted  as  a  being  with  a  soul 
is  supposed  to  act.  Unlike  the  animals 
which  are  believed  to  be  soulless,  he 
has  never  acted  at  home  in  earthly  mud. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that,  no 
matter  how  far  a  captive  lion  may  be 
moved  from  its  native  environment,  it  in- 
tuitively turns  its  eyes  longingly  toward 
the  arc  of  the  horizon  which  separates 
it  from  its  native  jungle.  But  man  is 
wholly  different.  He  looks  upward,  not 
Earthward,  when  he  is  lost. 

Often,  while  observing  the  antics  of 
my  fellow  human  beings,  I  have  seen 
extraphysical  flashes  of  Godlike  great- 
ness. I  have  seen  men  lay  down  their 
property,  their  chance  for  happiness 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  their  lives  for 
their  fellow  citizens.  Mere  protoplasm 
does  not  behave  like  that.  That  is  why 
I   hold  that  those  flashes  are  as   sig- 
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nificant  as  the  lines  in  a  spectrum.  I 
suppose  almost  everybody  has  heard 
hard-boiled  scientists  "make  a  fuss" 
over  some  new  spectral  line.  Why,  only 
about  a  year  ago,  after  the  line,  "3122.78 
A.U.,"  had  been  recognized  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun,  one  of  the  excited 
observers,  after  doing  some  hasty 
figuring,  shouted :  "Gentlemen,  the  gold 
in  the  sun — approximately  two  hun- 
dredths of  a  gram  per  square  meter — 
is  worth,  at  $34.50  per  ounce  troy, 
about  $30,360,000,000,000,000!"  When  I 
read  that  statement,  I  said  to  myself : 
"Then  the  flashes  I  have  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  human  race  indicate 
that  man  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
gold  in  the  sun.  Since  more  than 
10,000,000  of  our  own  lads  were  willing 
to  die,  if  necessary,  to  make  this  a 
better  world,  they  have  provided  me 
with  overwhelming  proof  that  God  did 
not  blunder  into  insolvency  when  he 
invested  all  the  resources  of  Heaven  in 
the  human  race." 

But  now  for  the  best.  It  is  a  bit  of 
biblical  evidence.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  study  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
I  Samuel  if  he  is  interested  in  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  between 
King  Saul  and  a  deceased  prophet. 
Probably  every  student  of  the  Holy 
Bible  remembers  that  the  saints,  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  testified  that 
Moses  and  Elias  (the  body  of  Moses 
had  been  burned  at  least  1,400  years) 
were  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration.   Students    are    also    familiar 


with  the  fact  that  their  dying  Lord  said 
to  a  dying  robber :  "Today  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise."  If  anybody 
is  intrigued  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
made  a  flying  visit  to  Hades  while  his 
lifeless  body  was  lying  in  a  Palestinian 
tomb,  that  he  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  that  place  who  had  lost  their  bodies 
during  the  Flood,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  -turn  to  the  third  chapter  in  St. 
Peter's  first  Epistle  and  read  the  eight- 
eenth, nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses. 

Much  more  biblical  proof  is  avail- 
able. Space,  however,  is  not  available 
You  see,  this  is  an  article,  not  a  book. 
Anyway,  enough  biblical  evidence  has 
been  submitted  to  prove  that  no  one 
lone  mortician  has  ever  carted  a  single 
soul  to  a  cemetery  in  a  cadaver's  casket. 
That  is  why  the  Church  has  authority 
to  say  to  each  soul  who  is  still  occupy- 
ing protoplasmic  quarters  on  this 
planet:  "If  you  carry  out  your  assign- 
ment on  this  planet  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  until  your  heavenly  Commander 
in  Chief  musters  you  out  of  the  ter- 
restrial service,  you  will  hear  him  read 
this  citation :  'Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant!'" 


(The  author  of  the  above  article,  Chaplain 
{Lt.  Col.)  Ira  Freeman  has  written  consid- 
erably, and  for  several  years  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Fort  Ord  Panorama,  Ft. 
Ord,  Calif.  Two  of  his  distinguished  as- 
signments were:  Assistant  in  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  during 
the  year  1941  and  Post  Chaplain,  Ft.  Ord,. 
1943-46.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  and  holds  the  Doc- 
tor  of   Divinity   degree   from    Webster    Univ.)- 
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The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness;  to  an  opponent,  tolerance;  to  a 
friend,  your  heart;  to  your  child,  a  good  example;  to  a  father,  deference;  to  your  mother, 
conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you;  to  yourself,  respect;  to  all   men,  charity. 

— Balfour 


THE  U.S. 


{Above)   View  of  huge  crowd  which  gathered  at 
musical  festival.  Ft.  Lewis  Special  Services  Divisic 


{Below,  Center)  Coconut  Buster,  Bob  R.  Davis, 
membership  in  the  USO  Coconut  Buster  Club. 


(Above)  Java  Ration.  Vet- 
eran paratroopers  of  famous 
82nd  Airborne  stoke  up  on 
hot  coffee  before  starting  on 
USO  sight-seeing  party 
through    Nation's   Capitol 


{Right)  The  men  and  host- 
esses at  the  USO  Service 
Men's  Center,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
give  forth   in   merriment   and 
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Park,  Takoma,  Washington,  to  witness  USO  outdoor 
i  sponsorship. 


Los  Angeles,  California,  has  just  earned  the  right  to 


{Above)    A    day   on   the  farm  with    US 
gives    soldiers    and    sailors    a    chance 
take  over  the  hayfield  near  Richmond,  V 


(Above)  Sailors  study  collec 
catalogues  at  Charleston,  S.  C 
USO  club. 


(Left)  Betty  Lundberg,  USi 
Club,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  i 
Batter  Up  in  a  soft  ball  gam 
during  a  picnic  in  which  th 
aals    trounced    the    Nartv    hv 


By  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

(American  Bible  Society) 

1.  Strengthened  by  Friendship 

I  Samuel  23:1-23 

2.  Saved  by  Friendship.    I  Sam.  23:24-24:15 

3.  Good  for  Evil I  Samuel  24:16-25:13 

4.  Humble  Submission    .  .1  Samuel  25:14-35 

5.  Cod's    Mysterious    Ways 

I  Samuel  25:36-26:20 

6.  The  Results  of  Mercy.  I  Sam.  26:21-27:12 

7.  A  Strong  Man  Afraid.    I  Sam.  28:1-29:5 

8.  The  Spoils  of  War.  .    I   Sam.  29:6-30:20 

9.  Saul's  Hari-Kiri I   Sam.  30:21-31:13 

10.  Bloody  Retribution II  Samuel  1 

11.  Treachery II  Samuel  2:1-17 

12.  A  National  Alliance.  ..  II   Samuel  3:1-27 

13.  Bloody  Quiet II   Samuel   3:28-4:12 

14.  Jerusalem   Taken II    Samuel   5 

15.  Triumphal    Entries 

II  Samuel  6;  Mark  11:1-11 

16.  Promise  and  Prayer II  Samuel  7 

17.  Kindness  after  Slaughter.    II   Samuel  8:9 

18.  The  Strong  Becomes  Weak 

II  Samuel   10:1-11:13 

19.  Deceit,  then  Justice.  II  Sam.  11:14-12:14 

20.  From  Tenderness  to  Lust 

II  Samuel   12:15-13:14 

21.  Remorse  and  Recompense 

II  Samuel   13:15-14:11 

22.  The  Wanderer's  Return.  II  Sam.  14:12-33 

23.  Foul   Conspiracy II    Sam.    15:1-29 

24.  Self-Restraint   and   Passion 

II  Samuel   15:30-16:23 

25.  The  Holy  Spirit  Comes Acts  2:1-28 

26.  The  King  Flees II  Samuel  17 

27.  A  Son's   Death II   Samuel   18 

28.  A   Father's  Sorrow ...II   Samuel    19:1-30 

29.  Appeasing  the  Angry II  Samuel  21 

30.  David's   Last  Words.  .    II   Sam.  22:26-51 

31.  When  Cod  Was  Offended.  II   Samuel   24 
2d 
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Mothers  and  Other  Mothers 
^NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  man 
who  got  up  early,  made  his  own  breakfast 
and  hustled  off  to  work,  leaving  his  wife  and 
baby  asleep  in  their  little  trailer  house. 
Upon  returning  at  noon  he  frequently  found 
his  wife  still  in  bed  surrounded  by  romance 
magazines,  baby  creeping  about  the  floor 
very  much  in  need  of  bathing  and  other 
attention,  breakfast  dishes  undone  and  no 
sign  of  noonday  lunch.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
mothers — and    mothers. 

There  are  mothers  of  the  past,  present-day 
mothers  and  mothers-to-be;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  we  try  to  think  of  them  in  a 
special  way.  Perhaps  the  modern  home  is 
different,  but  there  still  is  no  substitute  for 
a    good   mother. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  in  the  past  there 
have  been  disproportionate  emphases  on 
"mother"  and  too  much  tender  sentimental- 
ism  about  her  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
"other"  mothers.  Take,  for  example,  the 
foster  mother,  who  may  wonder,  "Would 
my  own  child  have  been  different?"  Or  the 
stepmother,  who  may  ask  herself  from  time 
to  time,  "Is  it  worth  while?"  Or,  again,  the 
mother-in-law,  who  may  query  in  her  own 
mind,    "Why   do   they   not   understand    me?" 

The  position  of  mother  herself  in  the 
family  is  not  always  flooded  with  sunbeams, 
and  much  less  so  the  position  of  the  "other" 
mothers.  Yet  it  is  heartening  to  observe  the 
supremely  happy  relationships  which  often 
prevail  between  mothers-in-law  and  their 
in-law  children,  stories  and  comic  scenes  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A  good  thing 
for  young  people  to  remember  is  that  for  the 
most  part  the  intention  of  their  other  mothers 
are  only  the  best.  With  surprising  frequence 
we  hear  people  say,  "She  could  not  have 
been  more  kindly  had  she  been  my  real 
mother." 

So  at  this  season  we  honor  mothers,  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  nobly  fill  the 
place  of   real   and   good  mothers. 


Bi/|  3/w$juvuA  i+oli 


1USED  to  sit  in  my  grandfather's 
lap  (he  died  when  I  was  eleven)  and 
hear  him  tell  stories  about  the  Civil 
War :  how  he  had  gone  in  on  his  eight- 
eenth birthday;  how  he  once  presented 
arms  to  Abraham  Lincoln — which  of 
course  was  something  to  remember; 
how  in  1864  he  was  at  Fort  Stevens, 
just  out  of  Washington,  when  Gen. 
Jubal  Early  made  his  raid;  how  he  saw 
Gen.  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  in  their 
charge. 

For  years  grandfather  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  G.A.R.  post  in  our  little 
town.  A  mighty  nice  old  man  but,  in  a 
way,  I  guess  he  was  what  you  might 
call  a  professional  old  soldier.  That's 
something  I  don't  want  to  be — ever. 
Living  always  in  the  past!  Telling  sto- 
ries that  get  bigger  every  time  you 
tell  'em!  I'm  for  civil  life,  as  fast  as  I 
can  dig  in.  Things  happened  over  there 
that  I  won't  want  to  tell — or  remember. 
But  this  story?  Sure,  if  you  want  me 
to,  I'll  tell  it.  A  kid,  I  guess,  would  call 
it  "exciting"  and  maybe  it's  got  a  kind 
of  meaning  to  it. 

I  expect  you've  read  some  of  it :  how 
our  average  age  was  as  low  as  any  divi- 
sion that  ever  got  across — twenty-two 
or  something  like  that — and  how  little 
training  we  had,  though  we  thought 
we'd  had  plenty.  Everybody  knew,  or 
thought  he  did,  that  the  worst  was  over. 


Weren't  the  enemy's  lines  crackingT 
everywhere?  It  couldn't  last  much 
longer.  Why,  some  of  our  boys  got  to- 
worrying  for  fear  they'd  toss  in  the 
towel  before  we  could  get  at  'em. 

The  enemy  was  close,  we  did  know 
that  much,  but  we  were  so  fool-confident 
that,  just  the  night  before,  some  of  our 
trucks  drove  up  with  their  lights  on  I 
And  the  M.P.'s  never  bawled  them  out: 
for  it.  Why  didn't  we  know  any  better? 
Who  was  to  blame?  How  should  I 
know?  Anyway,  what's  the  difference- 
now?  Let  the  fellows  that  write  the- 
history  books  worry. 

About  half  past  five,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  everything  broke  loose— 
and  went  wrong.  Shelling !  I  never  knew 
guns  could  make  that  much  noise  or 
that  shells  could  come  that  fast.  For 
four  hours  Ben  Flannery,  one  of  our 
M.P.'s,  lay  flat  on  his  face  in  the  mud 
and  all  that  while  he  was  directing 
traffic !   On  some  fronts   we   were  out- 
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numbered  thirty  to  one.  Scared?  We 
were  scared  stiff  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  men  in  back  of  us.  But  here  was 
what  we'd  asked  for — our  baptism  of 
fire.  Let  down  Uncle  Sam,  and  Gen. 
Ike  and  the  folks  back  home?  We 
would  not.  What  difference  how  many 
were  against  us  or  how  scared  we  were  ? 
We'd  stick  right  there,  'til  we  died. 

Mixed  up — !  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
how  mixed  up  it  was.  Like  Corp. 
Bonkosky  said,  the  front  was  whichever 
way  you  faced  and  the  rear  was  over 
your  shoulder.  When  the  row  began,  I 
was  with  Whitey  Williams  and  Lou 
Dudley.  Pretty  soon  I  lost  them  and 
to  this  day  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  Whitey.  Lou  is  living  right  here  in 
this  town,  working  in  his  uncle's  garage. 
About  noon  (I  guess  it  was  about 
noon)  I  ran  into  Slim  Taylor  and  Sgt. 
Crandall  and  teamed  up  with  them.  No 
enemy  in  sight  just  then,  so  we  pushed 
on  together  toward  the  heavy  firing. 
In  a  thicket  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  is 
where  I  got  mine.  I  went  down  so  quick- 
ly I  didn't  know  what  had  hit  me  but 
I  picked  myself  right  up,  thinking  it 
was  only  concussion  that  had  bowled 
me  over.  A  man  not  knowing  how  badly 
he's  hurt — that  can  happen  oftener  than 
you  would  think.  I  knew  I  was  stopped 
though — for  a  while  anyhow — and  I 
motioned  the  others  to  go  on. 
Crandall  said: 

"First  let's  have  a  look  at  that  head 
of  yours." 

We  moved  a  few  steps  into  denser 
undergrowth.  He  bandaged  my  head  and 
I  guess  it  was  lucky  I  couldn't  see  it. 
"Feel  better?"  he  asked  me.  "Sure, 
sure.  We're  going  on.  You  lie  down 
here  and  rest  a  while." 

"Rest!"  I  said.  "Where's  the  nearest 
dressing  station?" 
He  and  Slim  looked  at  each  other. 
"Where  you  think  it  is?" 


"That  way." 

I  pointed. 

"Good  boy.  Dead  right.  But  first  you 
rest  a  while.  Then  take  it  slow." 

When  I  ran  into  him  two  months 
later,  down  in  Brittany,  he  was  as  much 
surprised  as  I  was.  He'd  been  captured, 
got  away  to  the  Russians  and  for  a 
while  he  fought  on  their  front.  Me? 
When  they  left  me  that  morning,  they 
thought  I  was  through.  Well,  I  might 
have  been,  only  I  wasn't. 

As  I  say,  I  had  no  idea  how  badly  I 
was  hurt,  that  it  was  going  to  take  ex- 
perts to  fix  me  up.  Right  now  this  old 
bean  of  mine  is  silver-plated.  Oh,  yes, 
valuable!  My  idea  was,  once  I  got  to 
the  dressing  station,  they  would  band- 
age me  up  better,  give  me  a  shot  of 
something  and  then  I'd  go  back  into 
the  fighting. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  I  lay  there, 
where  they  had  left  me.  Then  I  took 
hold  of  a  tree  and  pulled  myself  up 
onto  my  feet.  There  I  got  my  bearings 
on  another  tree,  started  for  it,  and,  going 
about  as  far  as  across  a  street,  I  blacked 
out.  It  couldn't  have  been  long  I  stayed 
out  but,  when  I  started  again,  it  was 
on  my  hands  and  knees. 

I've  always  had  a  pretty  good  sense 
of  direction.  I  had  it  yet ;  I  knew  where 
I  wanted  to  go  and  I'd  count  my  steps 
(if  you  call  'em  steps,  when  you  are 
going  on  all  four)  to  see  how  many  I 
could  make,  before  I  had  to  stop  and 
rest.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
thirty.  Once,  on  a  down  grade,  I  made 
fifty.  But,  when  I  rested,  it  was  likely 
to  be  a  black-out  and  that  scared  me. 
It  was  cold.  Patches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  I'd  shake  until 
my  teeth  chattered.  Noise  all  the  time 
too,  sometimes  far  off,  sometimes  near, 
and  then  I'd  huddle  down  in  the  brush, 
hardly  breathing,  wondering  if  they 
were  coming  to  finish  me  off. 
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Once  I  did  see  a  bunch  of  Germans, 
but  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  a 
gully,  moving  fast  and  they  did  not  see 
me.  Advancing  or  retreating?  I  didn't 
know  and  I  don't  suppose  they  did. 

It  may  have  been  an  hour,  pulling 
myself  along  that  way  to  where  I 
figured  the  dressing  station  must  be, 
when  I  saw  this  particular  Jerry  I 
shall  tell  you  about.  He  was  coming 
toward  me.  I  lay  flat,  pushing  myself 
down  into  the  ground  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  had  my  automatic  and,  if  I 
hadn't  been  wounded,  I  imagine  I'd  have 
fired  on  sight;  but,  in  the  shape  I  was 
in,  I  wasn't  sure  I  could  hit  the  broad 
side  of  a  barn.  If  he  were  agreeable,  I 
was  willing  to  forget,  for  a  little  while, 
that  there  was  war.  So  I  held  my  fire. 
He  was  acting  queerly.  For  one  thing, 
he  was  coming  slowly,  and  he  didn't 
appear  to  half  know  what  he  was  doing. 
I  wondered  if  he  was  off  his  nut  or 
drunk  and  then,  when  he  fell  flat  over 
something  right  in  front  of  him,  some- 
thing there  was  no  excuse  for  stumbling 
over,  I  knew  it  was  his  eyes.  His  face 
wasn't  messed  up  but,  some  way,  he'd 
been  blinded. 

For  I  don't  know  how  long,  I  lay 
watching  him  grope  around,  not  getting 
anywhere.  We  were  in  rough  country. 
Once  I  thought  he  was  going  over  a 
sixteen  foot  ledge  and — well,  he  was  an 
enemy,  the  kind  I'd  been  trained  to 
fight.  Still,  he  was  decent  enough  looking 
and  I  somehow  hated  to  see  him  break 
his  head  open.  But  there  was  nothing 
that  I  could  do  about  it,  for  of  course 
it  wouldn't  have  helped  a  bit  to  yell  at 
him.  Finally,  of  his  own  accord,  he 
turned  back:  but  he  kept  in  plain  sight 
of  where  I  was  lying. 

I  was  trying  my  best  to  keep  a  grip 
on  my  senses.  I  knew  where  I  was  and 
where  I  wanted  to  go  and  hoped  I 
could  make  it,  but  I  was  losing  blood, 


getting  weaker  and  was  afraid  I  would 
black  out  and  stay  out.  I  had  an  ideal 
He  could  walk;  /  could  see.  If  we 
teamed  up?  Had  a  private  two-man 
armistice?  I  wasn't  any  too  clear- 
headed but  (that  was  a  peculiar  thing)  — 
part  of  my  mind  knew  I  wasn't  too  clear- 
headed and  that  part  looked  the  idea 
over,  up  and  down,  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  had  any  sense  in  it  or  whether 
it  was  just  some  crazy  dream.  If  I 
could  capture  him — !  I  might;  then 
next  minute,  I  might  black  out.  What 
good  would  that  do? 

Or  (neither  of  us  was  in  any  shape 
to  win  the  war  right  now)  suppose  he 
captured  me?  We  both  needed  patching 
up.  If  we  didn't  get  it,  the  chances  were 
one  of  us,  maybe  both,  were  through 
for  good.  A  white  flag!  That  of  course 
was  crazy.  I  didn't  have  anything  white ; 
even  my  handkerchief  was  khaki.  Any- 
how what  good  waving  a  white  flag  at 
a  blind  man?  If  I  talked  German?  But 
I  didn't — not  enough  to  be  of  any  use. 
He  might  talk  English.  Lots  of  Jerries 
did.  But  how  was  I  going  to  find  out 
about  this  one? 

I  lay  watching  him  and  finally  he 
started  my  way.  I  pulled  myself  up  by 
another  tree  and  waited,  saying  to  my- 
self that  now  I'd  have  to  do  something. 
The  dressing  station,  I  figured,  was  all 
of  two  or  three  miles  off.  At  the  rate 
I  was  going,  I  couldn't  possibly  make 
it  before  dark  and — well,  I  couldn't 
make  it,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Better  take  a  quick  chance.  If  it  ended 
the  wrong  way — it  was  ending  that  way 
for  a  lot  of  better  men  than  I  was. 

He  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  I 
watched  his  every  move.  He  had  an 
automatic.  That,  I  figured  was  my  first 
objective.  Step  by  step,  feeling  his  way, 
he  came  on.  I  took  six  deep  breaths,  to 
get  filled  up  with  oxygen.  Then,  when 
he  was  almost  within  reach  and  started 
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to  turn,  I  fell  on  his  neck,  grabbed  his 
automatic,  threw  it  as  far  as  I  could 
and — just  as  I  had  been  afraid  I  would 
— blacked  out.  When  I  came  to,  I  was 
weak  as  a  cat  and  he  had  me.  No  doubt 
about  that. 

"Amerikarier"   I    said.   "Verwundet." 

That  used  up  about  half  my  German 
ammunition. 

"Gott  sei  dank,"  he  said.  And  then, 
with  not  a  trace  of  accent,  his  English 
just  as  good  as  mine,  "I  hoped  you'd 
be  an  American." 

It  was  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  in 
my  face. 

"How  come  you  talk  English?"  I 
asked  him. 

"I  worked  in  Detroit,  for  two  years, 
for  Ford.  Now  I'm  blind.  Something 
dropped  and  went  off  right  in  front  of 
me.  When  I  got  up,  I  couldn't  see." 

How  he  happened  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  first  place  and  why,  when  he 
was  here,  he  didn't  stay  is  something 
I'd  like  to  know  but  we  didn't  get  that 
far  and  now  it's  too  late. 

"What  can  we  do?"  he  asked  me. 

"For  one  thing,  you  might  let  go  my 
hands,"  I  said.  He  had  them  behind 
my  back,  in  a  grip  so  tight  I  hadn't 
even  tried  to  get  them  loose.  "I'm 
through  fighting  for  today." 

"It  would  be  easy  to  kill  a  blind  man." 

"Easy  for  you  to  have  killed  me  a 
minute  ago;  but  I  see  you  threw  my 
automatic  as  far  as  I  did  yours." 

"What  good  would  it  have  done  me 
to  kill  you?" 

"What  good  would  it  do  me  to  kill 
you?  How  far  can  we  trust  each  other?" 

He  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  asked 
me  another  question. 

"You're  alone?" 

There,  of  course,  was  a  chance  to  try 
putting  one  over  on  him  but  I  decided 
to  come  clean. 

"Nobody  in  sight,  yours  or  ours,  and 


the  firing  is  getting  farther  off — you 
can  hear  that.  Probably  some  snipers 
but,  if  we're  together,  they  won't  fire 
on  either  of  us  for  fear  of  hitting  the 
other  one." 

I  say  I  said  all  this  and  I  guess  I  did. 
He  had  let  go  my  hands  and  now  I 
was  hanging  onto  him.  Not  so  he 
wouldn't  run  away  but  so  I  wouldn't 
slump  down  in  a  heap.  I  was  still  plenty 
lightheaded  and  I  believe  some  of  the 
things  I  said  were  nonsense.  Some 
questions,  I  remember,  he  asked  over 
and  over.  What  would  have  happened, 
if  he  hadn't  talked  English?  I've  often 
thought  about  that.  Likely  we'd  have 
killed  each  other.  As  it  was,  I  told  him 
about  the  dressing  station  and  we  agreed 
that,  with  his  legs  and  my  eyes,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  it. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  it's  just  beyond  those 
hills,"  I  said,  "and  off  to  the  left  is  a 
sort  of  trail  that  leads  up  that  way.  A 
stone  barn — I  think  it's  a  barn — has 
had  a  direct  hit.  That's  the  first  place 
to  make  for.  Then — I — we — " 

Gone  again.  We  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  when  I  came  to,  my  head 
propped  against  his  shoulder. 

"What  did  I  say?"  I  asked  him. 
"Where  we  ought  to  go?" 

He  told  me  about  the  barn,  got  me  on 
my  feet  and  we  started. 

I've  no  idea  how  long  it  took  us  or 
how  many  times  I  blacked  out  but  that 
road  was  a  nightmare.  Never  under 
heaven  could  I  have  made  it,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him;  and  he  of  course  could 
never  have  got  anywhere  without  me. 
We'd  stagger  along  for  a  few  steps, 
then  stop  and  rest.  Once  I  found  myself 
singing,  "A  Long,  Long  Trail."  That,  I 
think  frightened  him,  for  he  made  me 
take  a  long  rest  and  gave  me  something 
to  drink.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  It 
tasted  funny  but  it  pepped  me  up  and, 
for  a  while,  I  did  better. 
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We  passed  the  barn  and  I  saw  the 
station  was  farther  off  than  I  had 
thought  but  I  still  had  my  sense  of 
direction.  On  we  went,  leg  over  leg, 
as  the  dog  went  to  Dover.  The  last 
part  of  the  way,  he  carried  me.  He  was 
husky  and  I  weighed  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  was  the  only  time 
in  my  life  I  was  glad  to  be  little. 

My  head  worried  me  most.  It  ached — 
boy !  And  a  different  kind  of  ache  from 
any  I  ever  had  before  or  since.  It 
throbbed,  it  jumped  and  sometimes  the 
whole  horizon  was  spinning  like  a 
whirligig  and  I'd  have  to  tell  him  to 
stop.  Toward  the  end,  I  believe  his  head 
helped  us  as  much  as  his  legs,  because 
he  had  to  remember  and  keep  reminding 
me. 

"You  said  it  was  a  tree,  a  big  tree 
with  a  branch  lopped  off.  See  it?" 

"Yes,"  I'd  say.  "A  tree — a  tree.  I  see 
it.  Left!  Right!  O.K.  Straight  ahead 
now." 

And  we'd  slog  along  a  few  yards 
more. 

Well,  we  made  it — or  nearly  did.  It 
was  getting  dusk,  or  else  /  was  clouding 
up — I'm  not  sure  which.  He  had  me 
pickaback.  We  were  in  sight  of  the 
station.  Then  what  I  had  been  dreading 
most  happened — I  blacked  out  com- 
pletely. 

Next  day  one  of  the  stretcher  bearers 
told  me  what  happened.  It  was  the  sta- 
tion all  right  and,  when  I  passed  out, 
my  enemy-buddy  just  stood  there,  hold- 
ing me,  'til  somebody  saw  us  and  came 
for  us.  Of  course  I  never  saw  him  again. 
That's  the  way  in  war — ships  that  pass 
in  the  night ! 


But  he  played  fair  and  they  did  their 
best  for  him,  giving  him  credit  for 
bringing  me  in,  though  they  didn't  quite 
see  hoiv  he'd  done  it.  One  of  the  doctors 
told  me  his  kind  of  blindness  is  usually 
temporary  and  I  like  to  think  that  today 
his  sight  back. 

Me  they  hurried  to  a  base  hospital. 
It  seems  I  was  an  especially  interesting 
case  and  a  bunch  of  the  higher-ups 
worked  on  me.  I  even  heard  (but  about 
that  I'm  not  sure)  that  I've  been  writ- 
ten up  in  a  medical  journal.  Later,  when 
I  was  on  the  up-grade,  they  sent  me 
down  to  a  leave  area,  where  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  I  lived  the  life  of  Riley. 
Today  I'm  not  clear  back  but  I'm  a  lot 
farther  back  than  I  ever  thought  I'd 
be  and  gaining  every  day. 

Oh,  yes!  Sure!  I  told  you  that,  for 
me,  this  story  was  a  kind  of  parable. 
It's  like  this :  we  were  two,  as  alone  in 
the  world  as  if  we'd  been  on  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island.  Personally  we  had 
nothing  against  each  other.  Officially  we 
were  enemies ;  and  we  were  afraid  of 
each  other.  I  could  have  shot  him  when 
he  came  as  close  as  he  did.  He  could 
have  finished  me  off  any  one  of  a  dozen 
times.  Or  we  could  have  left  each  other 
alone,  each  gone  his  own  way,  which 
probably  would  have  been  the  end  for 
both  of  us.  But  both  saw  that  the  other 
could  be  useful.  So  each  of  us  gave  up 
part  of  his  "security"  to  trust  the  other. 
Not,  you  understand,  because  we  wanted 
to  but  because  it  looked  like  the  thing 
to  do  then.  And  it  worked.  No  guarantee 
of  course  that  this  will  work  every 
time  but — isn't  the  world  today  in  just 
about  the  fix  we  were? 


^EINC  myself  no  stranger  to  suffering,  I  have  learned  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  others.  — Virgil 


By  HENRY  P.  CHAPMAN 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  our  parish  church 
launched  a  Books  for  the  Service- 
men drive.  An  enormous  wooden  barrel 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  church  and 
on  the  barrel  a  neatly  lettered  sign 
shouted  the  plea  for  reading  material  for 
the  lads  in  our  country's  service. 

Within  one  hour  that  barrel  was  so 
loaded  with  books  it  was  ready  to  heave 
a  stave.  Books  of  every  description 
jammed  that  cylindrical  container:  little 
and  big  ones ;  thin  ones  and  thick  ones ; 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  ones ;  old 
ones  and  new  ones. 

As  my  wife  and  I  passed  the  barrel 
she  acquired  that  gleam  in  her  eye 
which  means  no  relaxing;  no  peaceful 
Sunday  paper  reading. 

"Hank,"  she  beamed,  the  way  a  wife 
beams  when  she  hits  upon  what  she 
thinks  is  a  terrific  idea,  "you  know  that 
large  box  of  books  we  have  in  the  attic 
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"Yes-yes,"  I  chopped  off  her  conver- 
sation. "I  know,  you  want  me  to  hoist 
that  box  upon  my  broad,  ex- G.I.  back, 
tote  it  here  and  feed  the  books  into  that 
overstuffed,  literature-devouring  deposi- 
tory." 

"You  must  be  a  mind  reader,  darling, 
that's  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say." 
She  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  in  mock 
appreciativeness. 

When  we  reached  home  I  traded  my 
Sunday-go-to-meetin'  suit  for  a  pair  of 
G.I.  coveralls  and  then  took  off  into  the 
wild  disorder  of  the  musty  attic. 

With  no  trouble  at  all  I  located  the 
crate  crammed  with  books.  I  dusted  off 
the  four  years  of  civilian  dust  which  had 
settled  upon  the  crate  while  I  was  stir- 
ring up  sand  and  mud  in  Africa  and 
Italy.  Yes,  there  they  were  just  the  way 
I  left  them  when  Uncle  Sam  beckoned — 
books  that  I  had  treasured,  books  that 
once  carried  me  to  adventure  and  en- 
riched my  knowledge,  books  that  brought 
me  many  happy  hours.  They  had  done  all 
that  for  me  years  ago,  and  yet  today, 
though  they  lay  there  still  and  quiet  and 
covered  with  dust,  they  were  not  useless. 
Their  wisdom  and  their  joy  had  not  been 
drained  dry,  they  could  go  on  and  on  for 
years  entertaining  and  enchanting  any- 
one who  cared  to  pick  them  up.  Books 
levy  no  racial  or  religious  restrictions 
and  a  poor  man  may  peruse  them  as 
thoroughly  and  reap  as  many  joys  from 
them  as  a  man  with  millions.  And  so  my 
thoughts  weaved  within  me  as  I  sorted 
and  reminisced. 
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When  all  the  dust  had  been  brushed 
from  the  books,  and  settled  on  me,  I 
concluded  that  the  job  was  about  finished. 
As  I  got  up,  a  small  box  in  one  corner 
of  the  attic  attracted  my  eye.  Curiosity 
laid  down  the  book  I  was  holding  and 
pushed  me  toward  this  new  attraction. 

It  was  a  box  made  of  wood,  about  the 
size  of  a  shoe  box.  Two  rusty  hinges 
held  the  lid  and  reluctantly  gave  way  as 
I  lifted  the  cover.  Inside  there  were  two 
envelopes,  they  were  open  and  bulging 
with  paper. 

The  first  piece  of  paper  I  pulled  out 
of  one  of  the  envelopes  had  a  few  lines 
of  writing  on  it  and  it  was  very  obvious 
to  me  that  it  had  been  penned  many  years 
ago.  The  date  in  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  paper  whispered  1878.  I  read  on: 

"Time  creeps  toward  us  with  folded 
wings,  but  when  'Us  past  us,  its  wings 
seem  to  flap  with  speed." 

That  was  all  that  was  written  on  that 
piece  of  paper.  I  reread  the  words. 
Somehow  they  seemed  familiar.  It  was 
such  a  beautiful  thought,  so  well  written 
that  I  was  envious  and  wished  that  I 
had  been  the  author.  I  invaded  the  en- 
velope again  and  emerged  with  another 
piece  of  paper  which  contained  a  great 
deal  more  writing  than  the  previous  one : 

"An  idle  word  may  be  seemingly 
harmless  in  its  utterance,  but  let  it  be 
fanned  by  passion,  let  it  be  fed  with  the 
fuel  of  misconception,  of  evil  intention, 
of  prejudice,  and  it  will  soon  grozv  into 
a  sweeping  fire  that  will  melt  the  chains 
of  human  friendship,  that  will  burn  to 
ashes  many  cherished  hopes,  and  blacken 
more  fair  names  than  one.  What  burns 
deeper  than  a  bitter  word?  What  is 
more  desolating  and  destructive  than  a 
malicious  tongue?  There  is  no  keener 
pain  than  that  which  bitter  words  inflict. 


The  human  tongue  is  as  sharp  as  a  knife, 
and  it  stings  like  a  scorpion.  'It  is  set  on 
fire  of  hell.'  This  is  strong.  If  it  zvere 
man's  declaration,  it  would  seem  severe. 
Our  natural  tongues — our  tongues  un- 
bridled by  grace — our  evil  tongues  are 
'set  on  fire  of  hell!'  Oh,  fearful  thought! 
A  faggot  of  hell  within  our  mouths! 
Flames  of  Satan's  kindling  issuing  from 
our  mouths!  No  wonder  they  are  deso- 
lating. No  wonder  they  burn  within  and 
without.  No  wonder  they  occasion  so 
much  pain  and  misery.  If  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  consider  when  we  are  speak- 
ing with  an  evil  tongue  that  it  is  a  flame 
of  hell  that  is  burning  within  us,  would 
we  not  be  more  likely  to  close  our  mouths 
and  quench  the  flame?  Would  not  the 
dread  forethought  strike  us  dumb? 
Would  not  such  a  consideration  lead  us 
to  sincere  repentance  for  evil  thus  al- 
ready done,  and  induce  us  to  apply  the 
balm  of  heaven  where  we  had  injured 
others  with  the  burning  of  hell?" 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickey 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

I  sat  there  in  silence  as  the  words  I 
had  just  read  echoed  in  my  brain.  What 
a  wonderful  treasure  of  thoughts  .  .  . 
what  a  powerful  yet  simple  hoard  of 
philosophy  I  had  discovered  suffocating 
inside  of  an  old  box!  A  carton  of  cap- 
tured living  thoughts  which  when  freed 
entered  the  mind  and  seeped  into  the 
heart  and  soul  and  made  them  tingle. 

No  longer  could  I  keep  this  find  to 
myself.  My  wife  joined  me  and  together 
we  read  the  entire  contents  of  both 
envelopes.  There  were  over  two  hundred 
pieces  of  paper  in  them  and  each  one 
was  blessed  with  words  which  seemed 
quilled  with  a  magic  pen. 

Later,  as  I  carried  the  books  toward 
the  donati©n  barrel  in  front  of  the  church, 
I  thought  of  the  box  I  had  had  the  good 
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IT  was  a  summer  day  in  Bucharest, 
Rumania,  back  in  1944.  Yank  airmen, 
imprisoned  in  that  city  after  being  shot 
down  over  various  targets,  mainly  the 
Ploesti  oil  fields,  were  gathered  around 
some  important  parcels.  They  contained 
clothing  shipped  from  the  States  via 
Switzerland  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross.  To  boys  who  had  been  wear- 
ing heated  suits  and  thin  felt  shoes  for 
several  months,  the  G.I.  shoes  and  O.D. 
trousers  and  shirts  were  like  a  sudden 
visit  from  Santa  Claus. 

However,  there  was  something  in  the 
clothing  shipment  which  impressed  me 
far  more  than  the  items  of  wear.  It  was 
a  large  American  flag.  Nearly  three 
months  had  passed  since  my  bomber  had 
gone  down  under  Nazi  fighter  attack, 
and  of  course  I  hadn't  laid  eyes  on  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  since  I  left  my  base 
in  southern  Italy  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  mission.  That  flag  did  something 
to  me,  and  I  think  the  others  felt  the 
same  way.  It  represented  America!  It 
spoke  of  the  folks  back  home  who  were 
waiting  and  praying ! 

Three  weeks  later,  about  eleven  o'clock 
at   night,   we   received   the   momentous 


news  that  Rumania  had  signed  an  armi- 
stice with  Russia  and  cast  her  lot  with 
the  United  Nations.  Excitement  and 
tension  kept  any  of  us  from  sleeping. 
We  were  happy  to  have  the  Rumanians 
as  our  allies  instead  of  our  captors,  but 
there  remained  the  task  of  cleaning  the 
Germans  out  of  the  country. 

About  six  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  Rumanian  guards,  along  with  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  who  had  formerly 
been  their  prisoners,  gathered  in  the 
yard  of  our  erstwhile  "lagarul."  The 
American,  Rumanian  and  Russian  flags 
were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole, 
while  we  all  watched  with  tingling 
spines.  Old  Glory  was  floating  above 
our  heads  once  more !  Then  we  stood  at 
attention  and  sang  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  will 
ever  sing  the  national  anthem  again  with 
quite  the  same  feeling  we  had  about  it 
that  morning. 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  upward  to  gaze 
at  the  best  flag  in  the  world,  I  caught 
its  grand,  silent  message,  "You  are 
free."  Gone  were  the  barbed  wire  and 
the  armed  guards.  The  flag  and  I  were 
reunited. 
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Hospitality.  Indians  are  hospitable 
people.  If  they  invite  you  to  their  homes, 
accept  the  invitation.  They  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  and  the  experience  will  be 
interesting.  But  don't  be  surprised  if 
the  women  members  of  the  household  are 
absent. 

You  should  follow  the  example  of 
your  host.  Often  that  may  mean  sitting 
on  the  floor  and  eating  with  your  fingers 
instead  of  with  knife  and  fork.  What- 
ever the  family  custom  is,  you  should 
follow  it.  The  Indians  will  overlook  your 
social  errors  and  give  you  full  credit 
for  trying  to  adapt  yourself. 

Indians  chew  betel  nut,  much  as  we 
smoke  cigarettes.  The  nut  is  wrapped 
in  a  leaf  buttered  with  lime  and  then 
chewed  like  tobacco,  only  you  will  spit 
red  instead  of  brown.  When  you  are 
offered  betel  or  any  gift,  you  may  just 
touch  it  if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  it. 
Touching  the  gift  means  that  you  have 
accepted  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered. 

Don't  accept  any  presents  from  an 
Indian  other  than  some  small  token, 
never  anything  of  value.  You  would  be 
expected  to  return  in  kind,  often  with 
some  favor. 

Shopping  in  India.  A  small  store- 
keeper or  trader  at  a  bazaar  in  most 
cases  will  ask  you  more  for  his  goods 
than  he  expects  to  get.  Bargain  with 
him.  It  is  a  game.  He  expects  to  be 
beaten  down  to  anywhere  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-third  of  his  asking  price. 
Everyone   bargains.    It    is    part   of   the 


social  life  of  these  people.  But  they  do 
it  politely  and  in  good  humor.  Larger 
stores  of  the  American  and  English  type 
may  have  fixed  prices,  plainly  marked. 

If  you  ride  in  a  taxicab,  tonga,  or 
rickshaw,  settle  the  fare  before  you  get 
in.  The  price  of  any  service  should  be 
fixed  in  advance  or  you  may  have  an 
argument  when  the  time  comes  to  pay, 
and  in  any  such  argument  the  stranger 
is  at  a  disadvantage  and  usually  loses. 

One  should  tip  for  everything,  but 
only  at  the  end  of  the  service  or  stay. 
Do  not  overtip.  Keep  small  change  on 
hand.  In  hotels  you  tip  everyone — a 
rupee  for  the  headwaiter  and  the  head 
room  bearer,  half  a  rupee  (8  annas)  for 
the  sweepers,  porters,  water  boys  and 
luggage  porters  at  the  station. 

Be  careful  not  to  leave  firearms 
around.    They   are   likely   to   be   stolen. 

Telephone  communication  is  slow  and 
poor.  Messenger  service  often  is  more 
satisfactory. 

Most  Indians  have  a  different  idea 
about  time  and  punctuality  from  ours. 
If  a  man  says  he  will  come  at  5  o'clock 
he  doesn't  necessarily  mean  5  o'clock 
sharp  but  within  an  hour  or  two  of  five. 
If  you  instruct  a  workman  to  finish  a 
job  by  Tuesday,  he  may  take  it  to  mean 
merely  sometime  soon.  If  you  want  work 
done  on  time,  you  must  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  progress  of  it.  All  work 
stops  on  holidays,  which  sometimes  last 
for  several  days. 

Beggars  and  Holidays.  The  most 
important  of  the   Hindu   holidays   are: 
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Holi,  which  is  a  spring  festival,  some- 
thing like  our  Halloween  in  spirit,  at 
which  red  or  yellow  powder  is  thrown 
around  like  confetti  and  colored  water 
is  used  for  water  fights ;  Diwali,  which 
is  the  "feast  of  lamps,"  when  every  city 
and  village  is  ablaze  with  lights ;  and 
Dashara,  in  October,  at  which  time  all 
Hindus  pay  their  respects  to  the  tools  of 
their  trade. 


A  Beggar  op  India 

In  India  you  will  see  more  beggars 
with  more  pitiful  faces  and  misshapen 
bodies  than  you  have  ever  seen  before. 
If  you  give  something  to  one  a  dozen 
others  will  crowd  around  you,  especially 
at  railroad  stations.  Many  of  them  are 
professional  panhandlers.  But  there  are 
also  many  holy  men — or  fakirs — among 


them;  religious  men  who  have  given  up 
their  homes  and  possessions  to  wander 
from  place  to  place,  living  on  the  charity 
of  the  people.  Some  wear  orange-yellow 
robes.  Others  wear  little  clothing  and 
smear  their  bodies  with  ashes.  Most 
have  matted  hair,  often  worn  in  a  coil 
on  top  of  the  head.  They  may  ask  you 
for  something.  Whether  or  not  you  give 
them  anything,  treat  them  with  respect. 
They  are  holy  to  the  people  because 
they  have  devoted  their  lives  to  religion. 

Wherever  you  go,  people  may  crowd 
around  you,  especially  where  American 
soldiers  have  not  been  seen  before.  The 
only  way  to  shake  the  crowd  is  to  go 
away  fast.  If  you  are  in  a  jam,  find  a 
policeman.  Don't  try  to  fight  your  way 
out.  One  of  the  worst  things  you  can  do 
in  India  is  to  lose  your  temper.  If  you 
keep  your  temper,  and  remain  good- 
natured,  Indians  who  are  courteous  by 
nature  will  respond.  But  avoid  even 
good-natured  roughhousing.  You  may  ac- 
cidentally injure  an  Indian  and  trouble 
would  result.  Furthermore,  don't  ever 
touch  an  Indian  turban.  It  is  sacred. 
Even  the  most  playful  touch  from  you 
would  be  an  insult.  Address  Indians  with 
courtesy,  never  in  such  abrupt  manner 
as  calling  out,  "Hey,  you."  The  word 
"bhai,"  or  brother,  is  always  safe  and 
will  not  give  offense. 

If  you  find  yourself  out  alone  and 
need  something  in  a  village,  be  sure  to 
go  to  the  headman  of  the  village.  He 
will  help  you,  and  it  is  well  to  nego- 
tiate everything  through  him. 

The    Country 

India's  teeming  millions  live  in  an 
ancient  country,  rich  in  lore,  with  con- 
trasting splendor  and  poverty,  and  filled 
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with  sights  you  will  never  forget.  It  is 
a  country  as  large  as  all  of  Europe  west 
of  Russia,  about  2,000  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  By 
train  it  is  three  days  from  Karachi  on 
the  west  coast  to  Calcutta  on  the  east. 

In  India  is  the  world's  highest  moun- 
tain peak,  Mount  Everest  in  the  Hima- 
layas, towering  more  than  5  miles.  Some 
of  the  wildest  and  least  explored  country 
on  the  globe  is  to  be  found  in  the  north. 
There  are  the  blazing  deserts  of  Sind 
and  Baluchistan,  the  flat  moist  tracks 
of  Bengal,  and  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces. 
Jungles  with  strange  beasts — some  of 
which  you  have  seen  in  zoos  or  circuses 
— the  tiger,  elephant,  bear,  rhinoceros, 
jackal,  hyena,  wolf,  and  leopard.  Many 
villages  are  protected  from  marauding 
animals  by  stockades  of  tall,  pointed 
sticks.  In  the  hill  districts  of  Assam,  for 
instance,  some  tribes  are  almost  un- 
touched by  modern  civilization. 

India's  civilization  is  ancient.  Long 
before  the  time  of  Columbus,  when 
Europe  was  peopled  by  primitive  tribes, 
Indians  were  building  great  master- 
pieces of  architecture.  Excavations  re- 
veal that  populous  cities  were  in  ex- 
istence 5,000  years  ago.  For  centuries, 
India's  gold  and  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  have  enabled  native  princes  to 
decorate  themselves  in  glittering  splendor 
unequaled  anywhere. 

The  valley  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  in 
eastern  India,  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  country  and  most  of 
the  industry  is  there.  Bengal  province 
has  60  million  people.  Its  capital,  Cal- 
cutta, is  the  next  largest  ctiy  in  the 
British  Empire,  second  only  to  London, 
and  is  India's  first  industrial  center. 

Eastern  India,  particularly  Bengal 
and  Assam,  which  adjoins  it,  are  mili- 
tarily important  because  this  area  is  one 
of  the  gateways  to  China. 


Some  distance  up  the  Ganges  from 
Calcutta  is  the  holy  city  of  Benares 
where  thousands  of  pilgrims  go  each 
year  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters. 
Further  up  is  Agra,  famous  for  the  Taj 
Mahal.  This  exquisite  structure,  made 
of  white  marble,  is  one  of  the  architec- 
tural wonders  of  the  world.  Thousands 
of  tourists  visit  it  every  year  in  peace- 
time. See  it  if  you  have  the  opportunity. 
Especially,  see  it  by  moonlight. 

A  short  distance  above  Agra  is  Delhi, 
the  capital  city.  It  is  an  ancient  com- 
munity, one  of  the  oldest  in  India,  with 
crumbling  forts  and  palaces.  In  the  old 
city  camel  wagons  and  throngs  of  people 
provide  one  of  the  most  colorful  scenes 
in  all  India.  Five  miles  away  is  the 
modern  city  of  New  Delhi,  built  in  the 
present  century  as  the  capital  of  India. 
It  is  laid  out  on  a  spacious  plan  that 
reminds  an  American  of  Washington. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  desert  plain. 

The  Indus  River  flows  southwest 
through  the  province  of  Sind  and  into 
the  sea  near  the  important  port  of 
Karachi.  It  has  an  enormous  watershed 
but  the  western  lands  through  which  it 
flows  are  mainly  barren  deserts. 

The  Government 

Politically,  India  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  one  called  "British  India" 
and  the  other,  "the  Indian  States." 

In  British  India  there  is  a  central 
legislative  assembly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple which  makes  laws  and  votes  on  the 
spending  of  the  government's  money,  ex- 
cept appropriations  for  defense.  This 
legislature  has  wide  powers  although  the 
Viceroy  may  veto  its  actions  if  he  so 
wishes.  British  India  has  11  provinces, 
each  of  which  has  a  governor  appointed 
by  London.  Also  in  each  province  there 
is  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people. 
The  system  is  somewhat  like  that  of  our 
own  country,  where  we  have  a  Federal 
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Government  in  Washington  and  a  Gov- 
ernment in  each  State  which  deals  with 
local  affairs. 

In  the  Indian  states,  government  is 
organized  differently.  These  states  are 
ruled  by  Indian  princes  who  have  treaties 
with  the  British  Government  under 
which  they  have  surrendered  all  control 
over  their  foreign  affairs,  but  have  re- 
tained the  right  to  run  their  own  in- 
ternal business.  Some  of  the  biggest 
states  have  small  armies,  all  the  larger 
ones  have  at  least  police  forces.  There 
are  562  of  these  states,  whose  princes 
may  have  curious  names,  such  as  the 
Jam  Sahib  of  Nawanagar  or  the  Wali 
of  Swat.  The  largest  is  about  the  size 
of  Kansas  ;  one  of  the  smallest,  Bilbari, 
has  a  total  population  of  27  and  an  area 
of  ltyi  square  miles.  The  Indian  states, 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  all  to- 
gether make  up  about  two-fifths  of  India. 

In  British  India  there  are  schools, 
hospitals,  irrigation  works  and  many 
other  things  which  the  country  needs. 
Many  of  the  Indian  States  have  the  same 
sort  of  advantages  and  some  are  even 
more  progressive.  There  are  others 
which  have  made  almost  no  modern 
progress.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
Indian  States,  the  ruler  is  able  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  within  limits.  When  he 
wishes,  the  state  is  well  governed.  When 
he  spends  the  state's  money  on  luxuries 
and  takes  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  conditions  are  most  appalling. 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  living 
conditions  and  in  political  development 
of  the  Indian  people  have  come  about 
in  the  last  50  years.  You  may  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  done.  There 
is.  At  the  same  time,  you  should  realize 
that  much  has  been  done  and  that  the 
problem  in  India  has  been  partly  one  of 
how  fast  it  is  possible  to  advance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in 
India  that  the  country  should  be  entirely 
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self-governing  and  not  controlled  at  all 
by  the  British  Parliament.  A  number  of 
Indian  parties  exist  which  are  trying  to 
get  full  self-government,  but  they  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  one  another  on 
the  details  of  how  this  self-government 
should  be  organized. 

The  strongest  party  is  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  Hindu.  Its  chief  leaders  are 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  called  Mahatma, 
meaning  "'great  soul"  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  both  of  whom  are  Hindus,  and 
Maulana  Abdul  Kalam  Azad,  a  Moslem, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  party.  Most 
members  of  the  Congress  wear  round 
white  caps  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
American  soldier's  service  cap.  The 
Congress  wants  the  British  to  give  the 
government  of  India  completely  over  t 
the  Indian  people. 

The  problem  of  Indian  independence 
has  been  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
in  India  politics  are  closely  tied  to  reli- 
gion. Some  of  the  religious  groups  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  article  distrust  one 
another  politically. 

There  are  only  about  one-third  as 
many  Moslems  as  there  are  Hindus  and 
they  are  afraid  that  a  majority  govern- 
ment controlled  by  the  more  numerous 
Hindus  would  mean  that  they  would 
be  neglected.  They  have  their  own  party 
called  the  Moslem  League.  Its  Presi- 
dent is  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah.  Not  all 
Moslems  belong  to  this  party  any  more 
than  all  Hindus  belong  to  the  Congress, 
and  many  Moslems  do  not  think  that  the 
fears  of  the  Moslem  League  are  justi- 
fied. The  league  has  been  demanding 
that  India  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
separate  nations.  One  nation  would  be 
the  part  of  the  country  where  the  Hindus 
are  in  the  majority.  The  other  nation 
would  be  that  where  the  Moslems  are 
in  the  majority.  This  plan  is  callec 
Pakistan.  The  league  has  declared  that 
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it  will  not  accept  any  kind  of  full  self- 
government  for  India  without  Pakistan. 

A  third  political  group  is  that  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  live  in  the  Punjab 
where  the  Moslems  are  in  the  majority, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  the  Moslems  and 
have  the  same  feeling  toward  them  that 
the  Moslems  have  toward  the  Hindus. 
They  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  nation 
where  the  Mohammedans  would  be  rul- 
ing. 

The  Hindu  Untouchables,  members  of 
the  lowest  castes,  called  Depressed 
Classes,  also  have  a  party.  They  want 
independence  for  India  only  if  they  are 
sure  that  they  will  have  a  better  life 
than  is  now  possible  for  them. 

Another  group  consisting  of  middle 
and  upper  caste  Hindus  makes  up  a 
party  called  the  Hindu  Mahasabha.  This 
demands  that  India  would  be  ruled  by 
the  majority,  meaning  the  Hindus,  and 
is  willing  to  fight  for  that  principle.  It 
is  different  from  the  Congress  because 
the  Congress  says  that  it  does  not  stand 
for  either  the  Hindus  or  the  Moslems 
but  merely  for  all  India,  but  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha  says  that  India  belongs  to 
the  Hindus  and  that  they  should  rule  it. 

After  the  Cripps  Mission  in  the  spring 
of  1942  failed  to  reach  a  solution  with 
the  Indian  parties  to  India's  bewildering 
political  problems,  Gandhi  began  prepa- 
rations for  a  nation-wide  campaign  of 
civil  disobedience  and  non-cooperation. 
This  weapon  has  been  frequently  used. 
Its  principle  is  to  avoid  the  use  of 
5    violence  but  to  refuse  to  work,  to  refuse 

4  to  obey  Government  orders,  to  paralyze 

5  the  country  by  strikes  in  shops,  stores, 
}  and  communications.  When  the  cam- 
paign was  attempted  in  the  summer  of 
1942,  the  British  authorities  arrested 
Gandhi,  Nehru,  Azad  and  other  Congress 
Party  leaders.  You  can  see  how  compli- 
cated all  this  matter  is. 

American  soldiers  should  keep  out  of 


argument  on  this  controversy  with  either 
British  or  Indians,  no  matter  where 
their  sympathy  lies. 

The  Modern  Indian  Army.  Starting 
in  1921,  the  Indian  Army  was  reorgan- 
ized, with  infantry  troops  divided  into 
19  regiments  of  roughly  five  battalions 
each ;  the  cavalry  was  divided  into 
groups  of  three  regiments  each.  Each 
infantry  regiment  had  one  battalion  set 
up  whose  sole  job  was  to  train  new 
recruits. 

Also  at  this  time  some  Indian  officers 
were  granted  the  King's  Commission 
and  an  Indian  Military  Academy  to  train 
Indian  officers  only,  was  established  at 
Dehra  Dun.  The  Indian  Air  Force  was. 
established  during  this  period. 

In  1938  the  Chatish  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  government  to 
study  this  Indian  Army  and  make 
recommendations,  proposed  that  as  far 
as  military  operations  are  concerned,. 
India's  frontiers  should  be  considered 
extended  to  Egypt  on  one  side  and 
Burma  on  the  other.  An  external  de- 
fense force  for  operations  in  these  areas 
was  organized.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
be  mechanized  and  the  infantry,  and 
other  arms,  equipped  with  modern 
weapons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war,, 
the  Army  of  India  consisted  of  177,000' 
Indian  troops  and  43,000  British  troops. 
New  volunteers  are  being  taken  in  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  equipped.  During 
war,  India  sent  about  300,000  men  to- 
overseas  fronts. 

In  December,  1940,  an  Indian  division 
defeated  the  Italians  at  Sidi  Barrani 
and  took  more  than  20,000  prisoners. 
The  same  division,  plus  another  one, 
smashed  Italian  resistance  in  East 
Africa.  In  April,  1941,  an  heroic  Indian 
brigade,   fresh   from    home,   held   a   su- 
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perior  and  heavier  German  force  under 
General  Rommel  for  3  days,  allowing 
Tobruk's  defenses  to  be  manned.  Be- 
sides Libya  and  East  Africa,  Indian 
troops  took  part  in  operations  in  Syria, 
Iraq,  and  Iran,  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  in  Malaya  and  Burma. 

Health    and    Sanitary    Conditions 

You  must  always  be  on  guard  against 
the  climate  and  sanitary  conditions  in 
India. 

The  sun  is  dangerous.  Keep  your  head 
and  the  back  of  your  neck  covered. 
Wear  sun  glasses. 

Watch  your  drinking  water.  Don't 
touch  it  unless  you  know  it  has  been 
boiled  or  chlorinated.  Even  bottled  min- 
eral water  is  unsafe  unless  you  know  it 
comes  from  a  reliable  manufacturer  and 
that  the  bottle  has  not  been  refilled.  The 
same  goes  for  ice. 

Don't  eat  fruit  or  vegetables  unless 
they  have  been  cooked  or  unless  you 
have  peeled  them  yourself. 

Dysentery  can  come  from  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  human  excrement. 
Watch  what  you  eat  and  drink.  Avoid 
alcohol.  It  does  not  go  with  the  intense 
Indian  sun. 


Do's   and    Don'ts 

As  in  any  strange  place,  don't  hesitate 
to  ask  questions.  It  may  save  you  trouble. 

Be  careful  of  sun,  water,  uncooked  or 
unpeeled  vegetables  and  fruits.  Don't 
drink  alcohol. 

Keep  away  from  Indians  while  they 
are  eating.  Don't  touch  their  food  or 
dishes,  unless  you  are  invited. 

Treat  every  cow  with  respect.  If  you 
injure  one,  be  sure  everything  is  ad- 
justed before  you  leave  the  scene. 

Don't  expose  your  person. 

Keep  your  head  covered  and  wear 
sunglasses. 

Be  polite.  Keep  good-humored.  Above 
all,  never  strike  an  Indian,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation. 

Avoid  any  expression  of  race  preju- 
dice. 

Avoid  comments  on  Indian  govern- 
ment, politics,  and  customs. 

Keep  away  from  Indian  mosques  and 
temples. 

Use  common  sense  on  all  occasions. 
By  your  conduct  you  can  bring  about 
better  understanding.  Every  American 
soldier  is  an  ambassador  of  good  will. 


LESSONS   FROM   MY   PARENTS      {continued  from  page  13) 


or  to  communicate  to  them  the  love  and 
devotion  that  I  had  for  them.  I'd  seen 
too  many  regrets  of  children.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction — and  I  say  it  not  in 
any  sense  of  self-righteousness  or  pride 
—to  have  devoted  oneself  with  reason- 
able consistency  to  a  program  of  ex- 
pressed  devotion  so  as  that  when  the 
Reaper  takes  from  us  our  own,  there 
isn't  unfinished  business.  Then  we  can 
devote  ourselves  without  regret  or  re- 
morse to  honoring  our  parents  by  build- 
ing in  our  character,  and  the  character 


of  our  children,  those  qualities  which 
we  have  admired  in  parents  we  have 
"loved  long  since  and  lost  the  while." 

(The  Rev.  James  W.  Fifield,  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
lost  both  his  parents  a  while  ago  within 
one  month.  As  Dr.  Blaisdell,  President 
of  Pomona  College,  California,  said,  "It 
is  an  earth-shaking  experience."  The 
spirit  in  which  this  sermon  was  preached 
will  thus  be  understood.) 


FOR  the  returned  veteran  who  thinks  that  life  has  little  worth, 
little  now  to  offer,  that  it  might  be  better  had  he  "never  been 
born,"  this  writer  unqualifyingly  recommends  a  picture  starring  Jimmy- 
Stewart  and  directed  by  that  genius  of  the  screen,  Frank  Capra.  Why 
"It's  a  Wonderful  Life"  should  be  called  a  comedy  is  wholly  beyond  me. 
My  own  eyes  were  dim  with  keen  appreciation,  with  gratitude  and  unshed 
tears  far  more  frequently  than  chuckles  rose  to  my  throat  or  laughter  to 
my  lips. 

For  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life"  is  a  sermon,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
stirring  sermons  ever  heard  from  any  pulpit,  ever  read  in  any  book.  An 
individual's  life,  as  such,  may  seem  expendable,  especially  when  one's 
country  needs  it,  but  what  a  hole  would  have  been  left  in  the  world  had 
that  individual  never  been  born !  For  our  lives,  even  the  least  among 
us,  are  all  inextricably  tied  into  the  lives  of  those  about  us,  with  the 
strangers  we  meet,  with  the  town,  the  community  and  with  the  lives  of 
those  who  love  us.  And  as  such  they  are  important,  vastly  important  and 
significant.  See  the  picture,  I  beg  of  you !  Then  you  will  know  what 
I'm  talking  about  .  .  . 

And  the  day  brought  another  inspiration,  too. 

Hoping  for  a  news  review,  I  chanced  to  hear  a  letter  read  over  the 
radio.  I  assume  that  it  was  authentic.  It  read  like  this : 

"Dear  God : 

I  promised  You  that  if  I  ever  got  out  of  the  war  alive,  that  if  You 
spared  my  life  and  I  was  able  to  return  home,  to  my  wife  and  little  boy 
again,  that  I  would  try  to  thank  You,  personally.  Sorry  I've  waited  so 
long.  I  hope  You  will  forgive  me. 

I  want  to  thank  You  for  being  alive  at  all,  for  being  well,  for  living  in 
a  free  land,  for  my  return  to  my  home,  humble  as  it  is,  and  to  my  beloved 
wife  and  little  son  who  were  loyal  and  who  waited  for  me.  Yes,  and  I 
want  to  thank  You  for  the  warm  sunlight  that  falls  across  my  knee,  and 
for  the  loyal  dog  that  buries  his  cold  nose  in  my  hand.  For  all  these 
things  I  am  grateful  and  now  thank  You,  God. 

Sorry  my  own  hand  cannot  write  this  letter.  You  see,  Lord,  I  am 
blind." 
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With      'Topic      Talks"      Suggested      by      Articles      in      This      tssue 

First  Sunday 

Subject:  Words  Which  Help  Us  Live 
See  the  article  "Living  Thoughts,"  by  Henry  P.  Chapman. 
Bible  Verses: 

The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the  well-spring  of  wis- 
dom as  a  flowing  brook.  Proverbs  18  :4 

But  I  say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  St.  Matthew  12 :36 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any 
thing  before  God.  Ecclesiastes  5  :2 

The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord:  but  the  zvords 
of  the  pure  are  pleasant  words.  Proverbs  15  :26 

In  the  magazine  "This  Week"  Ingrid  Bergman  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part : 

All  too  often,  we  say  the  cruel  and  destructive  things — because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  be  clever  than  to  be  kind.  But  in  the  long  run,  proud  and  angry  words 
are  the  ones  which  cause  trouble  in  our  homes,  our  communities  and  among 
nations. 

Proud  words   are  arrogant,   intolerant  and  savagely   ignorant   of   the   great 
fundamental   truths — simplicity,   humility   and   ordinary   human   decency.    They 
are  indeed  roughshod,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  call  them  back. 
Questions: 

What  are  some  of  the  harmful  effects  of  unkind  words?  As  they  affect  in- 
dividuals ?  Husbands  and  wives  ?  Relatives  ?  Communities  ? 

Explain  how  deceitful  talk  might  even  bring  nations  into  conflict  with  one 
another. 

Second  Sunday 
Subject:  Mother's  Day 
Bible  Verses 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father:  but  a  foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother. 
Proverbs  15  :20 

She  lodketh  well  to  the  zvays  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Proverbs  31 :27 

There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother.  John  19 :25 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to 
love  their  children.  Titus  2 :4 

See  the  article  on  "Mothers  and  Other  Mothers"  on  page  26 
Questions: 

How  many  ways  can  you  name  in  which  the  Christian  religion  (and  the 
Jewish  faith  out  of  which  it  grew)  holds  womanhood  in  high  respect? 

Can  you  show  that  this  is  in  a  good  measure  responsible  for  our  having  a 
better  civilization — if  you  agree  that  we  have  a  better  civilization? 
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Third  Sunday 

Subject:  Neighborly  Love  Conquers  Strife 
Bible  Verses 

Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes:  but  love  covereth  all  sins.  Proverbs  10:12 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.  Song  of 
Solomon  8 :7 

For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same?  St.  Matthew  5  :46 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.  St.  John  13  :35 

For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if  there 
be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Romans  13  :9 

See  the  article  "On  the  Beam,"  by  Mark  Crane,  page  47 

Questions: 

Without  these  ancient  truths  what  other  guideposts  would  we  have  for 
developing  the  good  neighbor  spirit? 

Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  our  modern  institutions  of  human  welfare  which 
were  founded  on  this  principle. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Subject  :  Practical  Christianity 
Bible  Verses: 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation:  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him. 
St.  James  1 :12 

//  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 

And  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled; 
notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body; 
what  doth  it  profit? 

Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone. 

Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  zvorks:  shew  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.  St.  James  2  :15-18 

See  article  on  "The  Epistle  of  James — Practical  Christianity,"  by  Dr.  Alvin  E. 
Bell,  page  44. 

Questions : 

Can  you  think  of  several  examples,  ancient  and  modern,  where  actions 
destroyed  your  confidence  in  someone's  professed  belief? 

Now  list  all  the  examples  you  can  where  deeds  and  works  convinced  you  of 
the  sincerity  of  an  individual's  belief. 

Does  the  failure  of  others  to  live  up  to  our  expectations  excuse  us  from  self- 
responsibility  before  God? 


ByALVINE.BELL,D.D. 


THE    EPISTLE    OF    JAMES— PRACTICAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

THIS  epistle,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  written  by  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  were  scattered  abroad  by  per- 
secution and  enduring  great  trial  for 
their  faith. 

It  is  a  treatise  on  practical  Chris- 
tianity second  only  to  the  Sermon  ©n 
the  Mount,  which  it  resembles  closely 
in  its  ethical  standards.  It  might  well 
be  called  "the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  the 
New  Testament." 

If  Paul  is  the  apostle  of  faith,  Peter 
of  hope,  and  John  of  love,  James  is  the 
apostle  of  works. 

James  is  not  so  anxious  about  doc- 
trine as  he  is  about  duty.  "Be  ye  doers 
of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving your  own  selves."  He  is  more 
concerned  about  conduct  than  about 
creed:  "Faith  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead,  being  alone  .  .  .  Show  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works." 

James  has  no  word  of  disparagement 
for  faith,  nor  even  for  the  great  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  "by  faith  alone 
without    the    works    of    the    law."    But 
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what  he  does  condemn  is  the  dead  and 
fruitless  thing  some  folks  were  calling 
"faith"  which  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  right  living. 

True  faith  will  manifest  itself  in  pa- 
tience under  trial:  "Count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations ; 
knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  pa- 
tience have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye 
may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  noth- 
ing." 

True  faith  will  manifest  itself  in  pure 
religion,  which  James  defines  as  "visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  keeping  oneself  unspotted 
from  the  world." 

True  faith  will  permit  the  church  to 
make  no  distinction  between  the  rich 
man  with  his  gold  ring  and  goodly  ap- 
parel and  the  poor  man  in  his  shoddy 
raiment. 

True  faith  will  enable  a  man  to  con- 
trol his  speech  and  thus  bring  into 
captivity  that  otherwise  most  untame- 
able  of  all  things,  the  human  tongue. 

True  faith  will  give  the  Christian 
control  "even  of  the  lusts  that  war  in  his 
members,"  and  enable  him  to  resist  the 
devil  and  put  him  to  flight.  It  will  en- 
able him  to  maintain  a  character  prayer- 
ful, pure,  peaceable,  and  patient  even 
under  persecution  because  of  his  con- 
fidence in  a  righteous  judgment  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord;  "Be  patient,  there- 
fore, brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  Establish  your  hearts :  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 
.  .  .  Behold  the  Judge  standeth  before 
the  door." 

So  this  apostle  of  work  would  sing  to 


"Work,  for  the  night  is  coming 
When  man's  work  is  o'er." 

(Published  with  permission  of  the  author) 
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®W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

(Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score 
for  each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line 
at  which  you  obtained  the  answer,  and 
the  lowest  total  wins.) 

Bible   Objects 
No.   1 

1.  Part  of  this  tool,  falling  into  the 
water,  was  miraculously  recovered  by  a 
prophet. 

2.  Abimelech  used  this  tool  when  he 
set  fire  to  the  tower  of  Shechem. 

3.  The  sound  of  this  tool  was  not  heard 
in  Solomon's  temple  while  it  was  build- 
ing. 

4.  Isaiah  asks  whether  this  tool  shall 
boast  against  him  that  uses  it. 

5.  John  the  Baptist  used  this  tool  in 
his  picture  of  coming  judgment. 

No.  2 

1.  These  receptacles  were  used  for  the 
heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  whom 
Jehu  had  slain. 

2.  In  one  of  his  visions  Amos  saw 
summer  fruit  in  this  receptacle. 

3.  The  chief  baker  told  Joseph  of  a 
dream  in  which  he  had  three  of  these 
receptacles  on  his  head. 

4.  Paul  was  once  put  into  this  recep- 
tacle. 

5.  After  one  of  Christ's  miracles  twelve 
of  these  receptacles  were  used. 

No.  3 

1.  This  utensil  was  used  by  Gideon  in 
his  test  of  the  meat  and  cakes. 

2.  It  was  promised  in  the  Israelites' 
longing  for  Egypt. 


3.  One  of  them  was  kept  in  the  ark. 

4.  The  utensil  figures  in  two  of 
Elisha's  helpful  miracles. 

5.  Ecclesiastes  uses  it  in  a  famous 
description  of  the  laughter  of  fools. 

No.  4 

1.  Nehemiah's  business  had  to  do  with 
this  vessel. 

2.  This  vessel  was  almost  the  undoing 
of  Benjamin. 

3.  Christ  condemned  the  hypocrites 
because  they  cleaned  only  the  outside  of 
this  vessel. 

4.  Christ  prayed  that  this  vessel  might 
pass  from  him. 

5.  David  said  that  this  vessel  was 
running  over. 

No.  5 

1.  Abraham  carried  this  object  in  his 
hand  on  the  way  to  Mount  Moriah. 

2.  The  Baal  priests  used  it  upon 
themselves  in  their  wild  worship  on 
Mount  Carmel. 

3.  A  proverb  of  Agur  speaks  of  a  gen- 
eration whose  teeth  are  like  this  object 
"to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth." 

4.  Another  proverb  advises  a  man 
given  to  appetite  to  put  this  object  to  his 
throat. 

No.  6 

1.  One  of  these  things  was  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Holy  Place. 

2.  One  was  placed  in  the  prophet's 
chamber  at  Shunem. 

3.  A  proverb  speaks  of  one  of  these, 
owned  by  Wisdom,  as  being  well  fur- 
nished. 

4.  One  of  these,  in  the  house  of  a  rich 
man,  is  mentioned  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus. 

5.  Some  of  these  were  once  overturned 
by  Christ. 
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No.  7 

1.  Jael  did  her  deadly  deed  with  one 
of  these  objects  (King  James  version). 

2.  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Eliakim  that  he 
shall  be  like  one  of  these  objects  fastened 
"in  a  sure  place." 

3.  Isaiah  speaks  of  these  objects  as 
used  when  "the  carpenter  encouraged 
the  goldsmith." 

4.  The  words  of  masters  of  assemblies 
are  compared  by  Ecclesiastes  to  these 
objects. 

5.  The  worst  use  of  these  objects  was 
on  Calvary. 

No.  8 

1.  Amos  speaks  of  these  things  made 
of  ivory. 

2.  Michal,  to  save  David,  took  an 
image  and  laid  it  in  this  thing. 

3.  Christ  asked  whether  a  lamp  should 
be  put  under  one  of  these  things. 

4.  One  of  these  things  was  let  down 
through  the  roof  before  Christ. 

No.  9 

1.  Manna  is  compared  to  this  object. 

2.  It  is  so  precious  that  the  owner 
weeps  when  he  parts  with  it. 

3.  The  morning  is  the  time  to  dispose 

of  it. 

(for  answers 


4.  Paul  makes  this  object  an  emblem 
of  resurrection. 

5.  What  was  probably  Christ's  first 
parable  is  based  on  this  object. 

No.  10 

1.  The  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with 
this  object  in  hand. 

2.  This  is  all  that  Jacob  had  when  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  go  to  Haran. 

3.  Zechariah  had  one  of  these  that 
he  named  Beauty. 

4.  David  had  one  of  these  in  his  hand 
when  he  advanced  to  meet  Goliath. 

5.  Gehazi  took  this  object  from  Elisha 
and  ran  with  it  to  the  •  Shunammite's 
dead  son. 

No.  11 

1.  The  transfer  of  this  article  was 
equivalent  to  the  transfer  of  a  right. 

2.  Removing  these  was  a  token  of 
reverence. 

3.  Amos  said  that  the  rich  men  of 
Israel  would  sell  the  poor  for  two  of 
these. 

4.  The  Gibeonites  used  old  articles  of 
this  sort  to  give  the  impression  of  long 
travel. 

5.  These  were  part  of  the  father's  gift 
to  the  prodigal  son  on  his  return. 

see  page  18) 


LIVING    THOUGHTS    {continued  from  page  33) 


fortune  of  discovering.  It  was  there  all 
these  years  but  it  had  been  chained  down 
by  the  bonds  of  casualness  and  neglect. 
The  years,  instead  of  marring  the  philo- 
sophical beauty  and  crispness  of  the 
words  penned  therein,  aged  them  into  a 
tenderness  and  understanding  which 
mellowed  and  enriched  those  who  cared 
to  drink  of  them. 

Our  churches,  too,  are  mints  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  philosophy  and  righteous 


teachings,  but  laziness  and  neglect  have 
shoved  them  into  "the  dark  corner  of  the 
attic,"  like  the  box  I  discovered.  Like 
that  carton,  the  churches  are  there  and 
will  always  be  there  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered and  rediscovered.  The  teachings 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  church  have  not 
decayed  throughout  the  years — they  too 
have  mellowed  into  a  soothing  balm  for 
the  heart,  soul  and  mind  of  whosoever 
is  willing  to  "open  the  lid." 


ON  a  highway  leading  out  of  Fort 
Worth  there  is  a  big  sign  adver- 
tising a  local  lumber  company.  The 
sign  reads:  "CONSIDERATION,  an 
art  so  rare !"  Simply  that,  but  alas,  how 
rare! 

Yet  it  lubricates  and  brightens  all  of 
living,  prevents  traffic  deaths,  even  helps 
prevent  wars.  Consideration  of  another 
fellow's  rights,  of  another  nation's  pos- 
sessions and  way  of  life. 

This  piece  is  written  from  New 
Orleans  where  the  Jim  Crow  regula- 
tion is  in  effect  in  public  conveyances, 
as  in  Texas  and  several  other  Dixie 
states. 

Yesterday  I  was  riding  a  bus  to  the 
French  Quarter,  and  as  in  all  buses  a 
wooden  adjustable  sign  read  "Colored 
Only."  On  occasion  when  a  preponder- 
ance of  either  group  boards  the  b:s,  the 
sign  can  be  slipped  into  holes  on  the  seat 
either  forward  or  to  the  rear,  as  the 
case  demands. 

In  this  instance  the  white  patrons 
were  scattered  loosely  about,  occupying 
over  two-thirds  of  the  available  space, 
because  most  were  seated  singly.  But  as 
the  bus  neared  town,  many  Negroes 
crowded  in,  and  at  least  seven  or  eight 
had  to  stand,  because  far  more  seats 
were  being  utilized  by  the  whites  than 
necessary.  Certainly  it  is  human  to  re- 
sent this  selfish  lack  of  consideration 
for  others.  Those  standing,  must  have 
bitterly  resented  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  space  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  remedied  by  double  seating. 


Reaching  the  shopping  section  my 
eyes  caught  an  aggressive  buyer  trying 
to  spread  her  amazing  bulk  to  encompass 
an  entire  bargain  counter,  vigorously 
holding  her  ground  against  all  comers. 
The  fact  that  the  woman  was  obviously 
of  Jewish  descent  represented  an  addi- 
tional hurdle  where  good  fellowship  be- 
tween the  races  is  concerned.  But  upon 
this  sombre  background  came  a  bright 
remembrance.  A  young  and  intelligent 
mother  stood  aghast  at  the  tirade  of  her 
little  boy  of  five : 

"Johnny's  no  good!  He's  no  good,  I 
say!"  the  shrill  childish  voice  was  for 
the  ear  of  his  small  side-kick  as  they 
entered  the  yard  to  play.  "He  goes  to 
that  Catholic  school,  too — he  just  doesn't 
know  any  better!" 

The  mother  cleared  the  final  step  from 
the  porch  and  flew  straight  to  the  side 
of  her  son : 

"What  was  that  you  said,  son?  Come 

inside  at  once,  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

And  because  I  had  long  known  the 

family  and  was  a  privileged  friend,   I 

followed,  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

"Listen  to  me,  Ken,  and  never,  never 
forget  what  I  say.  Johnny  O'Hara  has 
every  right  in  the  world  to  attend  that 
school.  He  is  a  Catholic,  his  people  for 
generations  have  been  Catholic.  It's 
what  he  has  always  known  and  has  al- 
ways believed  in.  It  happens,  Ken,  that 
the  stork  dropped  you  down  a  Protes- 
tant chimney,  that's  all !  So  all  you  have 
ever  known  has  been  the  Protestant 
faith,  the  Protestant  way  of  worship. 
But  you  might  very  well  have  been 
dropped  down  a  Catholic  chimney.  Then 
you,  too,  would  have  been  a  Catholic, 
and,  I  trust,  a  good  one.  Can't  you  see, 
my  dear  Ken,  that  God  in  His  infinite 
love  and  understanding,  has  room  for 
ALL  people,  regardless  of  school,  of 
race,  or  of  creed?  Let  there  be  room  in 
your  heart,  too!" — Mack  Crane 


Artistic 

Garage  Owner:  "Fifty  dollars? 
That's  outrageous  1  I  wouldn't  pay- 
Michelangelo  that  price  to  paint  my 
garage!" 

Painter  :  "If  he  does  it  for  less  we'll 
picket  the  place." 

— Motorland 

Mountain    Custom 

Mountain  Girl:  "Pa's  the  best  rifle 
shot  in  these  hyar  parts." 

Sailor:  "Yeah,  what  does  that  make 
me?" 

Mountain  Girl:  "My  fiance." 

— The  Seabag 
♦ 
How  True! 
Truer  words  were  never  spoken  than 
when  our  former  Managing  Editor  re- 
ceived mail  from  The  Netherlands  ad- 
dressed to:  Miss  Ruth  Elmquist,  Aching 
Editor,  The  Link. 

Low    Bid 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  used  to  tell  of  a 
Negro  who  came  in  to  a  border  town 
in  Ohio  on  election  day. 

In  the  afternoon  an  acquaintance  met 
him.  "Have  you  voted,  Rastus?"  he 
asked. 

"Yassir,  Fs  voted." 

"How  did  you  vote?" 

"Well,  boss,  it  was  disyer  way.  I 
meets  a  Republican  on  th'  street  and  he 
gibs  me  'leven  dollars  to  vote  his  ticket. 
An'  I  meets  a  Democrat  an'  he  gib  me 
seven  dollars  to  vote  his  ticket.  So  I 
±2_ 


voted  for  th'  Democrat." 

"But  the  Republican  gave  you  the 
most  money." 

"Yassir,  dat's  just  th'  pint.  I  voted 
for  dem  Democrats  because  dey  was 
least  corrupt." 

— Kes singer's   Mid-West   Reviezu 

Not    Influenced 

A  lawyer  asked  a  prospective  juror: 
"Who  influences  you  the  most — the  wit- 
nesses, the  judge,  or  the  lawyers?" 

And  the  prospect  replied:  "I  ain't 
influenced  by  anything  said  by  the  wit- 
nesses, judge,  or  the  lawyers.  I  just 
look  at  the  prisoner  and  say  to  myself : 
'If  he  ain't  done  anything  wrong,  why  is 
he  here?'  and  I  vote  'em  all  guilty." 

— Exchange 
♦ 
Backseat   Driver 

There  was  a  fearful  crash  as  the  train 
struck  the  car.  A  few  seconds  later  a 
man  and  his  wife  crawled  out  of  the 
wreckage.  The  wife  started  to  say  some- 
thing when  the  man  stopped  her.  "Never 
mind  talking,"  he  snapped.  "I  got  my 
end  of  the  car  across  all  right.  You  were 
driving  the  back  seat,  and  if  you  let  it 
get  hit  don't  blame  me !" 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
♦ 
Autographed  Copy 

Little  Tommy  had  bought  Grandma 
a  Bible  for  Christmas,  and  wanted  to 
write  a  suitable  inscription  on  the  fly- 
leaf. He  racked  his  brain  for  what  to 
write,  until  he  remembered  that  his  fa- 
ther had  a  number  of  books  which  he 
presented  to  his  friends,  and  in  each  one 
wrote  an  inscription  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  So  Tommy  decided  to  copy 
it. 

Imagine  Grandma's  surprise  on 
Christmas  morning  when  she  opened 
her  gift,  a  Bible,  and  found  neatly  in- 
scribed the  following  phrase :  "To 
Grandma,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Author." 
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•  The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  more,  it  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  Protestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuality,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal.  That  cause  is  YOU, 

•  THE  LINK  comes  fo  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work,  it 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matter  available.  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  member- 
ship, are  now  actively  supporting  this  program: 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 

Northern  Baptist 

Congregational  Christian 
Presbyterian  U.  S. 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  &  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
United  Presbyterian 
Naxarene 

.  Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

AME  Zion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Brethren    OC) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION:  Rt.  Reverend  Henry  K.  Sh< 
Bishop  A.  R.  CHppmger  and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  V-ChaJrmeo;  Thomas  A, 
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OD  of  the  dawning,  God  of  the  noon- 
time, God  of  the  tranquil  and  brooding 
twilight,  Father,  0  bless  us,  now  guide 
us,  give  us  the  joy  of  Thy  holy  wisdom.  Give 
us  Thy  peace,  O  Lord,  and  hear  us.  Teach  us 
Thy  wisdom,  Lord,  we  pray! 

Light  of  the  World,  Creator  of  the  stars, 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  Thy  children  who  kneel 
before  Thee,  we  implore  Thee.  Love  is  Thy 
name,  Truth  is  Thy  Word,  Beauty  and  Grace 
crown  Thee  forever! 

God  of  the  star-shine,  God  of  the  moonlight, 
God  of  the  joyful  end  glowing  sunbeams,  help 
us  in  sorrow,  help  us  in  gladness.  Give  us  the 
bliss  of  Thy  radiant  presence,  Lord! 

God  of  the  valleys,  God  of  the  uplands,  God 
of  the  mighty  and  wondrous  mountains,  0  hear 
our  calling,  hear  our  praying.  Give  of  Thy 
strength,  O  Lord.  Give  of  Thy  glory,  Lord,  God 
of  all  nature. 

Light  of  the  World,  keep  our  souls  in  peace. 
O  Lord  of  Love  and  Joy! 


Used  by  permission  Harper  and  Bros. 


